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Manufacturing and Merchandising: 
The New Pedagogy 


Open season seems to have been declared on higher education in 
America. The volleys are coming from a variety of directions and are 
aimed at a number of targets. Motivated in part by consumerism and a 
demand for accountability, the attacks are aggravated by concerns 
with declining enrollments and shrinking dollars, which themselves 
stimulate scrutiny of higher education. While the fiscal difficulties of 
higher education are genuine, and some drastic changes may be 
needed to remedy the present budgetary crises, one way of proceed- 
ing needs to be ruled out before it gains any more currency: that of 
measuring institutions of higher education against a corporate model. 
Not only do our colleges and universities always come up short when 
this comparison is drawn, but more seriously, the comparison is 
beginning to have deleterious effects in precisely those areas which 
embody the aims of the entire educational system. 

We all have heard that higher education in America is big business 
today. In terms of the number of people employed by institutions of 
higher education, in terms of salaries and fringe benefits and budgets, 
in terms of necessary sophistication in accounting, in terms of physi- 
cal plant development and management and maintenance, a universi- 
ty does bear some significant resemblances to a manufacturing con- 
cern. And certainly, in terms of its alliance with and dependence on 
the business community, higher education has many interests it 
shares with those of the business world. But none of these similarities 
means that a university resembles a business in other crucial respects: 
that it exists to make a profit, that all its products are tangible, that its 
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success is to be measured either in terms of how well it turns out an 
acceptable product at a seasonable per unit price, or in terms of its 
market share, or in terms of its annual growth rate. 

Yet it is precisely these features of the business model with respect 
to which the public and members of the academic community speak, 
think, and act. Turn to almost any publication in which higher 
education is discussed: higher education in America will be character- 
ized—and criticized—as being a badly-run labor-intensive business 
which trusts its most important decisions to its worst-paid employees, 
the faculty; it will be accused of failing to back up its implicit 
guarantees, to find jobs for its graduates; particular institutions will be 
condemned for failing to live up to tried and true commercial market- 
ing philosophy; programs will be marked for termination because 
they are ‘‘unprofitable.’’ Even more revealing, and more disturbing 
because they come from within the academic community itself, are 
the following uses of the corporate model. 

Universities now have ‘‘customers’’—what we used to call stu- 
dents. We, the faculty, are providing them with a ‘‘product’’—an 
education, or sometimes merely a grade or a diploma. Hopefully, it is 
a “‘quality product.’’ This quality is often measured by the ‘‘bottom 
line’’ reward of obtaining a job; sometimes it is determined by means 
of ‘‘customer surveys’’ in the form of teaching evaluation forms 
which are circulated after the customer has ‘‘sampled’’ a product. If 
customers are dissatisfied with our product (a grade, a course, a 
degree), we are told that they will not return to ‘‘buy’’ more. We are 
encouraged to take advantage of the expanding non-traditional *‘mar- 
ket’’ to offset declines in our traditional market; we are urged to 
develop products which non-traditional customers will be interested 
in buying. ‘‘Market analyses’’ to determine demand are performed 
before new programs are introduced into the curriculum. We are 
encouraged, or driven, to compete for our ‘‘share of the market,”’ at 
departmental, college and university levels. Sometimes we go so far 
as to try to create a demand, and even go out to offer ‘‘free samples’”’ 
of our product in community meetings and in high schools. Our newer 
faculty members are taken along as ‘‘demonstration models.’ Inter- 
nally, we talk about ‘‘credit hour production’ and ‘‘reallocation of 
resources’’—both fiscal and human. Suggestions are made about 
**retooling’’ the faculty (like milling machines?) in order to make 
them more productive. Our budgets are driven by ‘‘piecework’’—the 
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number of units produced or processed per faculty member, and we 
keep detailed records of the number of ‘‘inventions’’ produced on 
company time. We worry about faculty ‘‘efficiency,’’ and encourage 
the use of automation (machine scored tests) because the old ways of 
doing things—commenting on and grading papers—are too labor- 
intensive. We argue about who is management and who is labor; 
when that is decided we form a bargaining unit. Our relations with the 
immediate community, and for publicly supported institutions, with 
the taxpayer and legislature, are similarly described. We worry about 
our image and about the nature of our ‘‘products’’ and about what to 
do about replacing our ‘‘aging equipment.’’ We make sure that our 
dividends are tangible, in the form of job-trained students. 

The above version of the model tends to treat faculty as a certain 
kind of productive equipment, the education they provide as a quanti- 
fiable product, and the student as a customer who is of interest only 
because he or she is a potential long-term consumer. From here it is 
only a short step to viewing students themselves as the product, and 
the society at large as the customer. The concern with credit hours and 
headcount turns into a concern with inanimate raw materials, which 
we ‘‘process’’ like so many sausages or petroleum by-products. The 
raw or semi-refined material arrives, passive and awaiting our im- 
provements; we sort it, force it into shape or reject it as being flawed, 
and send a finished product out into the world, quality control slip in 
hand. Dist essingly, students all too often see themselves and their 
role in the educational enterprise as amounting to little more than this. 

However useful the idiom of business may be in describing a 
university, and at times it can be exceptionally useful, the model 
should not be imported into a description of the educational process 
itself. The model does not capture, or even allow room for, the aims 
of higher education, nor does it permit an adequate description of the 
actual functioning of an institution, well or ill. Higher education has 
always had an economic side to it; medieval scholars didn’t get paid if 
they didn’t live up to the expectations of students. But to recognize 
this is not to say that higher education is identical to a large industrial 
enterprise. Institutions of higher education are not processing or 
packaging raw material to be sold to the public, nor are we producing 
a hygienically sealed product. Nor are we trying to sell people 
something that they may not need or want, although we have been 
accused of selling the public a bill of goods. In short, identifying 
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higher education with business in the ways described above is to 
dehumanize the educational process and to sult vert its goals and 
functions. 

If we act as if we are engaged in mass-production, with a goal of 
reaching the lowest cost per unit possible, if decisions are based 
solely on economies of scale, we have lost sight of what higher 
education is mandated to accomplish. Faculties don’t, or shouldn’t, 
see themselves as selling a product, nor yet as processing raw goods. 
Rather, we are trying to transmit some of the vast quantity of knowl- 
edge humanity has accumulated. Depending on our particular disci- 
plines, the knowledge may be more or less practical or theoretical, 
may emphasize quantitative or qualitative judgement, may require 
more or less analysis and interpretation, may deal with method or 
content. In our different ways, we are trying to expose our students to 
some of the vast possibilities of the human mind and spirit and to 
instill and nurture skills necessary for developing their potential and 
acumen, including the capacities to innovate, create and experiment. 
Regardless of whether we are trying to provide solid technical train- 
ing or a broad liberal background, the vocabulary and practices of a 
product delivery system or of a manufacturing concern simply do not 
fit the university. A vocabulary of profits, efficiency, and debt-to- 
equity ratios provides no room for originality of thought (non- 
patentable), illumination for the individual, increased sensitivity to 
tomorrow’s issues, or ingenious solutions to them. The blank wax 
tablet may still be viewed by some as a viable model of the human 
mind; but the selling of candles is not a model for teaching; nor is the 
passive lump of wax a model for students. Yet it is precisely these last 
two which most comfortably fit the corporate model of academe. 

Insofar as institutions of higher education are judged in terms of 
inanimate products—the number produced, their diversity; to the 
extent that the university treats students as simply buyers of the 
product, or as the product itself; as long as numbers are regarded as 
the key to the workings of a university, higher education in America 
will be under seige. For the present, funding formulae may be 
necessary; but if departments are funded primarily on the basis of 
numbers, and must ‘‘pay’’ for themselves, faculty will turn more and 
more attention to headcount or bodycount, and less attention to the 
knowledge they are to share or the students they are to educate. If they 
find themselves in a numbers-driven department, they can attempt to 
remain true to their vocation and run the risk of academic suicide or 
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academic murder of their junior colleagues. Or they can capitulate. In 
such an institution, students will be dissatisfied with their experience, 
because they have encountered the dehumanizing procedures inher- 
ent in a numbers-driven system; they will complain, justly, about the 
irrelevance of programs, the impersonality of classes, and faculty 
who are ‘“‘too busy”’ to talk. Faculty will be dissatisfied because they 
are judged in terms of bodies processed and projects produced. The 
community at large will be dissatisfied with our ‘‘shoddy product’’ 
which cannot read or write or think clearly, let alone elegantly. Our 
budget will be viewed unsympathetically, and judged to be bloated, 
and the frequency of numbers-driven decisions will be intensified. 
Disaffected students won’t learn what we hope they will, faculty will 
become even less interested in individual students, and so on. 

A university can be both large and personal, it can be flexible to the 
needs of its students, adaptable to their talents and circumstances, and 
responsive to the needs and circumstances of society at large. It can 
help its faculty perform their educating role, and allow faculty to learn 
from students. It can do this without severe budgetary distortions. But 
it can do this only with the support of its students and faculty and 
community. It cannot do it, however, until individual students and 
individual faculty are no longer regarded merely as interchangeable 
parts which constitute or pass through the machinery. 

How this business model came to have such sway over our minds 
and actions is probably a complicated story, involving a variety of 
economic, political and demographic factors. My intent is not to 
locate responsibility or heap blame; I suspect all of us, and not just 
professional administrators, bear some responsibility. I am certain 
that until we all give up thinking of a university as a sort of rendering 
plant, and stop acting like it is a manufacturing concern, higher 
education will continue to lose support and public confidence. And 
without public support and public trust, higher education is doomed. 

If we need a model at all for the educational process, why not a 
teacher-student model? Let us eschew talk of ‘‘modes of instruction’’ 
with their overtones of ‘‘modes of production,’’ and talk instead 
about teachers and students, inquirers and learners, people who can 
locate problems and people who can solve problems. Behaving this 
way may not solve our economic dilemmas immediately, but it will 
remind us, whether inside or outside of the system of higher educa- 
tion, that these problems involve people, and that those very people 
might have some suggestions worth hearing. 
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Administrative Survival in 
a Suburban Society 


Recent statistics show the average tenure of a suburban superin- 
tendent in the United States to be 3.4 years. As a proud administrator 
who has survived 3.7 years, it would seem logical, perhaps impera- 
tive that the writer share some insights on this remarkable achieve- 
ment with the profession. 

There is an innate desire on the part of all species to survive and 
nowhere is this battle for survival more acute than in the suburban 
superintendency where it is in operation 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. 

Many survival techniques such as unlisted phone numbers, secret 
office exits, blaming your predecessor and hiring teacher negotiators 
as administrators are widely practiced but this treatise will deal with 
some of the more intricate maneuvers and techniques developed 
through the painful experiences of the author. Other gimmicks have 
been purloined from my astute fellow administrators. 


GOOD OLE BOY SYNDROME 


It is absolutely necessary to establish an appearance of being one of 
the boys as soon as possible. This can be accomplished in a variety of 
ways and the following suggestions are not meant to be exhaustive. 

Always drive a 5- or 6-year-old Ford or Chevy to work. It is 
permissible to own a better vehicle, but it should be kept hidden in the 
garage except on rare occasions such as funeral processions. If your 
wife refuses to drive your clunker to pick up the groceries, make sure 
she shops very early before the crowds are out. Remember, it is much 
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easier and more fun to drive out a superintendent who owns a Cadillac 
than one who owns a Ford. 

Most superintendents should have no difficulty maintaining a 
seedy look. Indeed this important trait seems quite natural for nearly 
all practitioners of the art. Be sure to wear half-soled black or brown 
wing-tip shoes. No two-tones, patents or white shoes should be 
purchased. Suits should never be custom tailored and are better if they 
are frayed and baggy. Narrow, solid ties are a safe choice and bow ties 
are definitely out. The ‘‘dry look’’ should be avoided as one might 
appear rakish. Crew cuts are okay but the greasy look is best and gives 
the accurate impression that you are no threat to your male constit- 
uents. 

Never join a country club or your ‘‘good ole boy’’ image will be 
tarnished. It is a good idea for you to join the American Legion 
however. Attend a ‘‘mainline’’ church but don’t get too involved or 
you will be dubbed a *‘do-gooder.’’ Do not join a bridge club since 
many people consider this game highbrow. It is a good idea to play 
pitch or dominoes but any form of gambling is a no no. 


KILL EM WITH COMMITTEES APPROACH 


It is possible to avoid the agony of decision-making for long 
periods of time by skillfully utilizing the committee approach. Every 
time a difficult problem arises, explain that the democratic thing to do 
would be to appoint a committee to study the question. By judiciously 
stacking the committee, one can usually assure that internal argu- 
ments will ensue, thereby negating the effectiveness of the commit- 
tee. If by some miracle the committee does finally make a recommen- 
dation, you simply shift the blame for the consequences to the 
committee members rather than yourself. If the recommendation 

ems satisfactory, take the credit yourself. 

Every community has a number of professional or semi- 
professional committee members. It is important that one of these 
characters be named chairperson of each committee. Tell them you 
want an in-depth study made and they will usually prolong committee 
activity until the crisis being studied has subsided. 

If you are in extreme danger of being sacked, your last chance is to 
call in a study committee from one of the state universities. These 
professors usually have a galaxy of important sounding degrees and 
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some of them actually give the outward appearance of being scholarly 
sages. They will hasten to compile such an array of meaningless 
Statistics that your board will surely be impressed. Be sure to nod 
knowingly when they explain to the board that their data must be 
subjected to chi square and analysis of co-variance. If this doesn’t 
make your board feel that they have an intellectual individual as a 
superintendent, it may be time to check the want ads. 


FIGHTING THE FEDS 


One of the sure-fire methods which may be utilized to build support 
for the beleaguered superintendent is to attack the federal govern- 
ment. This tactic is especially effective in Oklahoma where anti- 
federalism reaches a fever pitch in direct proportion to our state-wide 
increase in federal goodies. The grim specter of federal control is 
always a good whipping boy and the recent legislation pertaining to 
women and handicapped students makes this a particularly fertile 
field today. Press releases to metropolitan newspapers are very effec- 
tive. Complain incessantly about red tape and federal meddling. 

If a patron complains about school lunches, patiently explain that 
they must meet federal standards which guarantees them to be taste- 
less. The same argument can be used to handle complaints on the 
buses. Even an unpopular personnel selection can be attributed to 
trying to meet federal quotas. Student assignments and temperature 
settings are two other areas where blame can be transferred to the 
feds. One is really only limited by his own imagination in tilting 
against the federal windmill. 


DEMONIC DELEGATING 


A few years in the superintendency makes one adept at dodging 
responsibility. It is imperative that you use your subordinates to the 
fullest. The ultimate goal is to delegate every single task to someone 
else. except the delegating process itself. 

Assign busing, food service, student personnel and any other 
possible controversial area to one of your assistants. Reserve for 
yourself the area of ‘‘general administration.’’ Apologize profusely 
for all decisions made by your assistants and imply that your decision 
might not have been the same but of course you must back your 
assistant administrators. 
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The advent of the ‘‘administrative team’’ concept makes it easier to 
squirrel out of direct decision making. Any decision that is likely to 
cause conflict should be credited to the administrative team. 

Instruct your secretary to run interference for you. Make patrons go 
through all the assistants before letting them in to see you. Shove as 
much responsibility as possible on secretaries. They love to make 
decisions and this quality should be carefully nurtured. They are 
usually not present when a confrontation occurs so it is relatively easy 
to shift the blame for an unpopular decision or a mistake to them. 

It is possible for the astute superintendent to delegate upward to the 
board. Explain that the gravity of certain difficult decisions makes it 
necessary to pool the collective wisdom of the board. This little trick 
can be overdone so caution is urged. One can also delegate up to the 
county and state superintendents. Most patrons do not understand the 
bureaucratic structure so a quick referral to one of these officials may 
get you off the hook at least temporarily. 


FINAGLING FACTS IN FINANCE 


No area is more replete with opportunity for pedagogical pettifog- 
gery than school finance. The average patron thinks ADA is a female 
3rd grader, so by all means use financial jargon to the hilt. Be sure to 
memorize such terms as encumbrance, equalized percentage match- 
ing grant, apportionment and base foundation support level so you 
can say them without hesitation. You can readily interchange wealth 
per child and revenue per child to serve your own best need. Compare 
your district with wealthier districts only, and if you have high local 
wealth, complain bitterly about being cheated on state aid. Do not 
bother to explain that the state aid foundation formula is meant to be 
equalizing. 

Always dine at McDonalds except for special occasions such as 
your wife’s anniversary when it is permissible to move up to Long 
John Silvers. Make a big show of using a tea bag twice to impress on 
everyone how frugal you are. Walk to work along a well-traveled 
street to impress taxpayers with your dedication to saving each penny. 
Turn out lights as soon as the programs or other activities are over. All 
these tactics should pave the way for the 20% increase planned for 
your annual budget next year. 
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ACTUATING ACTIVITIES 


Football is one activity which must be handled with extreme care. 
The crafty superintendent always starts the season sitting at the 50 
yard line bedecked with victory ribbons and wearing school colors. 
Several trips to the concession stand will assure visibility for the 
superintendent. 

As the season progresses and the record falls to 0-3 move approxi- 
mately 10 yards toward the end zone after each loss. Start wearing 
drab apparel and assume a more statesman-like posture rather than a 
cheerleading one. Games are not as interesting from the end zone but 
it does cut down the verbal abuse and the loud musing about why we 
didn’t try the flat pass on third and six. 

Attend all school plays and casually remark that you feel this play 
was the best ever at your high school. Since the only persons attend- 
ing are relatives, this will go over big and enhance your reputation as a 
shre vd judge of dramatic talent. 

Be sure to be present at all band concerts. The effect of your 
attendance will be improved if you perceptively sway with the music. 
This will indicate your total involvement in the program and the 
skillful superintendent can manage to slip a catnap in at the same 
time. The cymbals in the finale will always awaken you and if you 
inadvertently jump completely to your feet, you can initiate a stand- 
ing ovation for the kids. 

A Fat Stock Show should never be missed. The chief fact to be 
remembered is that a Hampshire can be a hog or a sheep. Take every 
opportunity to survey the animals when a group of patrons assemble 
nearby. Wether does not refer to chance for rain. 

Attend all Honor Society Banquets and wear your dark-rimmed 
glasses. Maintain a serious, scholarly demeanor and recall to any 
bystander the time you were honored at your own high school ban- 
quet. Try to have your name printed on the program but avoid 
speaking since your ignorance may readily be exposed to this group. 


BOARD BALANCING 


Much has been written concerning board balancing and such fac- 
tors as geographic distribution, race, sex, and employment status 
have all been carefully: studied. These trivial factors will all be 
ignored in this treatise. The obvious task is to keep the usual 3-2 split 
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vote on your contract from becoming a 2-3 vote. This may be 
accomplished in a variety of ways and some of the more important 
ploys will be enumerated below. 

Timing is all-important. Always place consideration of your con- 
tract on the board agenda following a state championship or music 
sweepstakes by your school. You might try to sneak it by when the 
other employees are routinely re-elected for the coming year. In some 
states, superintendents are on continuing contracts so it may be 
possible to ignore renewal time and just stay on. 

If your board has a regular time to consider your contract, concen- 
trate your efforts on the two months preceding this date. Most chari- 
table agencies are seeking victims as honorary chairmen, so you can 
usually get named to head a charitable drive or two and reap the 
publicity from that. One superintendent was so successful at this 
tactic that he was actually re-elected 4-1. 

It is imperative to wine and dine the three board members for you, 
especially the swing voter. Take them to all administrators’ meetings 
and have your fellow administrators remark to them about the high 
quality of your school. It may help to have a neighboring superintend- 
ent hint to the board that you are being considered for an important job 
at the state department. Modestly disclaim any interest in such a 
position. If you are fortunate enough to have a friend left in higher 
education or the state department, get them to write you a letter 
commending you on some program in your school. Be sure to read 
these letters at the meeting your contract is being considered. 


POTPOURRI 


This final chapter will be devoted to an assortment of do’s and 
don’ts, gimmicks and lessons by experience. Many of these items are 
already widely used by successful administrators but may serve as 
straws to the grasping neophyte. 

It is unseemly and somewhat fatalistic to participate in the Central 
Office Pool set up to pick the month and year you will get the ax. It is 
most disconcerting to see the secretaries shriek with glee when they 
draw | year 2 months or hear them groan when they draw 4 years (the 
maximum in most office pools). It is best to remain aloof from this 
All-American Central Office Sport. 

Nearly everyone knows this, but the first thing one should do in a 
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new superintendency is to become quickly acquainted with the custo- 
dians. They are the prime movers in the informal organizational 
structure and can frequently be counted on to warn of impending 
doom. 

Develop a platonic press relationship. Huey Long was right when 
he said any kind of publicity is good publicity. Have your name 
printed on all notes going home to the parents, all programs, and other 
printed intormation, no matter how remote your connection to that 
particular endeavor. Send free passes to all newspaper, radio and 
television employees. Never mind that they can get in free with their 
press credentials, they will be flattered nonetheless. Introduce press 
personnel at all school gatherings. 

It is usually possible to pose for press releases with the P.T.A. 
Council and other similar groups which meet in the Central Office. 
You can sidle up to the group and someone will often offer to include 
you in the newspaper picture. This should impress the public with 
your involvement in a wide variety of worthwhile activities. 

Come out strongly for the “‘basics.’’ Everyone is for emphasizing 
reading, riting and rithmetic. Imply that the school system strayed 
away and you are leading it back to glory. You can usually distort test 
results to prove your point. After the aura of good feeling has 
subsided, announce a crackdown on student discipline. This is 
another sure-fire hit with the patrons, but it might be wise to avoid 
student assemblies for a few weeks. Use terms such as mollycod- 
dling, pampering, etc. in press releases to describe conditions in the 
schools which you are going to correct. 

If you have mastered all the techniques described in this booklet 
and still feel you are about to go down for the count of ten, there is an 
in-service program called Urban Superintendent’s Society which 
meets yearly. Bring a plentiful supply of towels to stem the tears from 
the crying you will hear and be prepared to receive a post-graduate 
course in survival from these pro’s. The uninitiated are cautioned that 
this advanced course is a last resort. One youthful superintendent 
attended one session, went home and confronted his board with 
solutions outlined at the conference and was fired on the spot. The 
state department revoked his certificate, the bank foreclosed on his 
house and his wife left him. As he headed for the unemployment 
compensation line, he was muttering ‘*I’m sure that’s the way he said 
they did it in Harrah.’’ 
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The Future of Schooling 


Paul Nash, Director 

Division of Humanistic, Developmental, 
and Organizational Studies 

Boston University 

232 Bay State Road 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 


In this paper I should like to look at the future of schooling in North 
America by extrapolating from some emerging trends that are already 
evident. In particular, I shall focus on three areas of development: the 
demographic, the economic, and the psycho-social. I shall then set 
these developments alongside some problems generated by a number 
of prevailing North American values. Tracing the implications of 
these developments for schooling, I shall deal with the issue: what is 
basic, in terms of the qualities or competencies needed for effective 
living in the last quarter of the twentieth century? This statement of 
basics will constitute my threefold recommendation for the future of 
schooling. 

The first category of developments with which I should like to deal 
is the demographic. Although there are small, ambiguous indications 
that the steady fall in the birth-rate in the United States may be 
slowing, ceasing, or even reversing, I do not anticipate any major 
revolution in child-bearing patterns over the next two decades. We 
can be reasonably certain that school enrollments will continue to 
decline. Ideally, that would provide the opportunity for the school to 
be able to improve services to students by reducing the ratio of 
students to school personnel. However, in light of other develop- 
ments that I will mention later, I do not expect this to happen. Instead, 
l expect the present trend of declining school budgets (in real terms) to 
continue. 
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This means that the absolute number of teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and psychologists will diminish. It also means that the 
number of annual vacancies among school staff will fall. There wiil 
be a slower rate of turnover among staff. The same familiar faces will 
show up in the faculty lounge. There will be fewer bright,young, 
energetic, new teachers full of the kind of naive idealism that makes 
them both vulnerable on the one hand, and attractive, accessible, and 
helpful to many students on the other. 

The second category of developments I should like to mention is 
the economic. We can already see the gathering signs that capitalism 
is undergoing a profound crisis, perhaps a terminal illness. The 
relationships (for example between inflation and unemployment) that 
John Maynard Keynes taught us to expect no longer operate with their 
predicted uniformity. Deep systemic problems face us, including 
chronic and apparently incurable inflation, high unemployment, 
widespread alienation in the labor force, indifference or hostility 
towards the poor, the sick, and the old, increasing pollution of the 
environment, and the near-exhaustion of many natural resources. The 
United States has been able to postpone the most drastic effects of the 
decline of capitalism by a policy of economic colonialism, backed by 
military support wherever needed. Through this policy, we managed 
to maintain elitist, oppressive, minority regimes in power in those 
Third World countries where we sought raw materials and markets for 
our industrial products. This was especially true in Latin America, 
Southeast Asia, and South Africa. Our success in keeping hierarchic- 
al governments in power in these parts of the world enabled us to gain 
cheap raw materials and to dump our industrial trash on these im- 
poverished peoples. 

The military defeat in Vietnam marked a change in this arrange- 
ment. Third World countries are beginning to assert their own 
strengths. Producers of raw materials in limited supply are beginning 
to realize the power inherent in their holdings and to charge accord- 
ingly. As these changes begin to take effect, the inflated standard of 
living enjoyed by North Americans at the expense of Third World 
people begins to be revealed as an artificial and parasitical luxury. 
The value of the dollar depreciates against the value of currencies of 
harder-working countries, such as the yen. Foreign goods cost more, 
foreign travel becomes more expensive, and U.S. dollars are no 
longer the universally desired acquisition. 
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An increasing number of people in the United States begin to feel 
poor. Unemployment strikes many and the threat of unemployment 
strikes more. Many people take second jobs and in many families 
both parents work outside the home. 

I do not expect these trends to reverse themselves in the next two 
decades. I cannot imagine the people of the Third World, with their 
rising consciousness of the above situation, failing to press for fairer 
prices for their scarce raw materials and greater power to decide on 
the location and conditions of operation of multi-national corpora- 
tions on their soil. As a result, I expect North Americans to experi- 
ence continued or increased austerity in the coming years. They will 
not be willing to spend larger proportions of their dwindling real 
incomes on public schooling. School budgets will continue to be 
questioned and contested. Taxpayer resistance will stiffen, although 
it will not always take the flamboyant Californian Proposition 13 
form. 

The third category of developments to be examined is the psycho- 
social. These developments are integrally related to the previous 
categories, in that causation and effect are mutually interwoven. 
Some of the factors I have in mind are a continued growth in the 
consciousness of women and minority groups about their place in 
North American society; a consequent questioning of traditional 
patterns of authority relationships, subordination, dependency, and 
exploitation; surfacing of many more relational problems among 
families, with resultant stress, turmoil, and conflict; many more 
divorces and separations and the appearance of the single parent or the 
separated parent as the typical family head. 

As these changes occur, they will be accompanied by increased 
anxiety and tension. Parents who are nurturing a family alone and also 
working outside the home will feel a variety of pressures—economic, 
temporal, logistical, emotional, physical. Often they will feel guilty 
for failing to provide their children with two parents; they will try to 
be both parents, and will be torn by the effort. They will typically 
experience feelings of loss of control of their lives and their children’s 
lives, feelings of incompetence, haste, and worry. Their children will 
be affected by these worries and anxieties and will themselves be- 
come tense and anxious. These problems will inescapably manifest 
themselves in the children’s lives at school. 

Let us now look at the school itself as the arena where some of these 
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problems will be played out. First, we must acknowledge that school 
and culture are inextricably linked. School personnel are themselves 
subject to the pressures mentioned above. They, too, are parents, 
wage-earners, consumers, taxpayers, seeking to make sense of their 
lives and to live gracefully under pressure. 

As we enter into a leaner, more austere, less indulgent era, there is 
a rise in the levels of anxiety, fear, and conservatism. These forces 
have already manifested themselves on the educational scene. They 
reinforce some of the most disastrous tendencies in North American 
culture. I refer to the interlocking values of obedience, hierarchy, and 
competitive individualism. Related to these values is a stress on 
end-products and a concomitant contempt for process. Thus we see in 
such times rather mindless demands for productivity unrelated to the 
unique natures of the producers. Typical examples are minimum 
competency performance, competency based education, grade by 
grade testing, and other forms of naive faith in the results of educa- 
tional measurement. Fear is manifested in a time-bound anxiety about 
educational achievement and an obsession with doing things earlier. 
The so-called ‘‘Back to Basics’? movement elicits nostalgia for a 
golden era of the past when all children read with ease, wrote with 
elegance, and computed with accuracy. There existed no such era. 
The Back to Basics movement also indulges in the fantasy that one 
could identify what are the basic requirements for living effectively in 
tomorrow’s world by borrowing mindlessly the values and methods 
that did not even work well yesterday. 

What, then, are the basic educational requirements for effective 
living in the last quarter of the twentieth century? Several of them 
have already been implied by the foregoing analysis. What I have 
been describing are what might be called ‘‘problems’’ of the coming 
decades. But we can equally view them as ‘‘challenges.’’ And a 
challenge properly perceived can be an ‘‘opportunity.’’ I should like, 
therefore, to examine the opportunities inherent in the coming situa- 
tion as a way of discovering the educational imperatives of the future. 

The principal opportunity I see is to make educational programs, 
practices, and settings more in harmony with the real inuman demands 
facing us in the coming decades and less anachronistic vestiges of past 
beliefs and mechanistic rituals whose original kernel of meaning has 
long withered within the shell. 

Let me share what I think are the three basic areas in which people 
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will need help through education for effective and enjoyable living in 
the future. The first is the area of systemic or organizational compe- 
tence. Most of us, and an increasing majority, are going to have to 
live, work, and be effective in organizations, institutions, bureaucra- 
cies of one kind or another. Too much of our educational practice, and 
our teacher education, seems appropriate to educating people to live a 
sort of Walden-like existence. It might have been helpful in an era of 
lone cowboys, isolated wagons crossing the prairies, or bare- 
knuckled entrepreneurs in an age of primitive capitalism. But it is less 
helpful in preparing people to work effectively for organizational 
change in the 20th Century. Teachers, for example, are trained as if 
their working lives will be spent in an isolated classroom where they 
will be able to do their thing untrammeled by events outside the 
classroom door. But they quickly learn that their most heroic indi- 
vidual efforts, in terms of thorough preparation, long nights of cor- 
recting papers, and carefully nurtured relationships with students, can 
be nullified and mocked by school-wide or system-wide events over 
which they appear to have no control and whose arbitrariness debili- 
tates them. 

The students they teach will in turn suffer similar feelings of 
impotence in their own work settings if we do not help them to learn 
how organizations work, how to bring about humanistic improve- 
ments in institutions, how to move effectively through bureaucratic 
structures. Where should we do this? The best place is the school and 
school system in which the students are enrolled. Change, like char- 
ity, should begin at home. The next best alternative is through 
programs that introduce students to community organizations by 
studying them, working in them, and then returning to the high school 
to analyze what they have found, with the help of teachers and fellow 
students. Once they have tasted work in these institutions and have 
experienced the complexities of trying to effect even a small change 
in them, they will be ready to begin to acquire the tough skills and 
knowledge related to issues of collaboration, team-building, leader- 
ship, conflict, power, and authority. 

The second basic area that needs increased attention is that of 
interpersonal competence. To be able to work effectively in institu- 
tions means, for most people in our society, being able to work 
effectively with and through others. Institutions, in their dynamic 
aspect, are people. All of the tough, intractable problems of institu- 
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tions and organizations are people problems. We have, in our in- 
strumental, ‘‘how-to’’ society, gained incredible control over things, 
materials, machinery. What we are not so good at is solving problems 
of human relationships. The interpersonal competence needed in- 
cludes skills like listening, communicating, working collaboratively, 
group leadership and group membership, and the knowledge of how 
groups work, how to foster dialogue, how to build effective working 
teams, how to enhance group creativity. 

As students increasingly learn to question anachronistic notions of 
authoritarian leadership, as previously submerged groups demand 
recognition and just treatment, as young people become increasingly 
aware of the nature of respectful human relationships, school person- 
nel have to enhance their skills and sensitivity in the areas of partici- 
patory and shared leadership, just and respectful treatment of all 
students, and the stimulation of collaborative work, consensual deci- 
sion making, and the development of synergetic energies. 

These emphases will have to appear both in the classrooms and in a 
continuing program of professional development for all school per- 
sonnel. With an increasingly stable, older, and less externally re- 
newed professional work force, there will be an exigent need for 
continuing internal self-renewal. Principals, janitors, teachers, secre- 
taries, counselors, superintendents, psychologists, must all be part- 
ners in this program of individual, group, and institutional renewal. 

The third and last area of basic studies that I should like to address 
is that of personal competence. There is more and more evidence 
accruing from medicine, educational research, psychotherapy, orga- 
nizational development, social psychology, and other fields of inves- 
tigation, to support the idea that interpersonal competence and per- 
sonal competence are integrally connected, that the quality of inter- 
personal communication is to a large extent a function of the quality 
of intrapersonal communication. If things within me are murky, 
confused, chaotic, full of conflict, opaque, then this condition will be 
reflected in my interactions with others. In part, it is a question of the 
direction and focus of energy. If my head is in conflict with my gut, if 
my conscious intent is struggling against my libidinous urges, if there 
is a civil war going on within me, my primary energies will be 
directed there, and I will have less energy available for external 
relations. 


Perhaps you have experienced the person who seems only half 
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attentive to you, whose eyes appear glazed or whose mind is else- 
where, who says one thing with his voice but gives a conflicting 
message with his body, who seems unable to hear even simple 
messages. The chances are that his attention is directed mainly to 
some urgent, pressing, unfinished business within himself. 

If we wish to help school personnel to cope effectively with the 
increasingly difficult and complex relational problems brought to 
schoo! and classrooms by students whose lives are chaotic, lonely, 
fragile, or uncertain, then we must find ways to help those adults to 
deal with some of the major issues of unfinished business and unre- 
solved conflict within themselves. Otherwise they are too vulnerable 
to being hooked, manipulated, enraged, or terrified by emotionally 
charged student behavior that stimulates echoing and disturbing 
chords within themselves. This does not mean a process of individual 
psychotherapy for all school personnel. But it does mean that we 
cannot maintain the fictions that schoo! minding is simple stuff, or 
that all you need to teach quadratic equations effectively is a knowl- 
edge of mathematics, or that teachers or students can leave their 
feelings outside the school when they enter. 

Programs of professional development in the coming decades will 
have to address the issue that teachers, like students are whole 
persons who have fears, anxieties, feelings of incompetence, a need 
for support, and sources of joy and hope, and that all of these 
emotions and desires affect what goes on from moment to moment of 
the educational process. If we want to help students to be able to 
experience the depth of their own feelings in the classroom—as they 
engage with a poem, a drama, a historical narrative, a work of art, 
great music, a vigorous controversy, and so on—then we must help 
their teachers to be comfortable with their feelings under situations of 
heightened emotion or stress. 

These teachers need to be helped to become skillful practitioners of 
personal and interpersonal learning and to be able to foster both 
among their students. They need to become aware of the nature and 
complexity of interdependent learning and of the gains that accrue 
from supportive, noncompetitive, collaborative modes of relating. 
They need to learn that the group atmosphere that best motivates 
students to learn, to think and act creatively is one in which there is 
much real listening, openness, trust, constructive feedback, and free 
speculation; in which students feel free to think metaphorically, 
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analogically, and absurdly; in which there is great tolerance of fan- 
tasy, ambiguity, and new ideas; in which students explicitly give each 
other credit for their contributions and point out the strengths and 
positive values in even crazy-sounding notions; in which everyone 
builds on what has gone before rather than knocking down and 
starting afresh; and in which, instead of some winning (those whose 
ideas prevail) and some losing (those whose ideas are rejected), all 
win, because ideas are built upon others’ ideas and everyone feels that 
he or she has a stake in the final outcome. 

Effective living in the North American culture of the 1980’s and 
1990’s will require an education in personal competence—an educa- 
tion of the self. By the ‘‘self’’ I mean not merely those human 
qualities that are considered useful by the industrial and commercial 
interests of society, but the entire range of human capacities, joys, 
and sensibilities. An effective program of schooling will help the 
participant become aware of himself entirely—mind, body, feelings, 
spirit, imagination. 

Both formal schooling and the continuing professional education 
of school personnel must focus on a serious and sustained process of 
self exploration and self understanding. Each student and each pro- 
fessional should be invited systematically through a series of basic 
questions, Who am I? What do I want? What do I think, feel, sense? 
What is my personal history? What are the features of my unique way 
of perceiving the world? What is my unique learning style? What are 
my strengths and limitations? What goals are worthy of my life’s 
effort? What am I good for? In other words, the emphasis will be on 
those experiences that bring increased awareness of the self as a 
unique being in the world, increased sensitivity to one’s special way 
of perceiving the world, and greater clarification and strengthening of 
one’s personal values. 


I have argued that a number of demographic, economic, and 
psychosocial developments already emergent in our society are likely 
to continue and to intensify. I have suggested that these developments 
will create a school populated by students and school personnel under 
a variety of stresses and pressures. I have suggested that traditional 
North American values like obedience, hierarchy, and competitive 
individualism are dysfunctional in face of such problems. The greater 
stability in the school personnel population will bring a need for 
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greater attention to continuing professional education. I have sug- 
gested that the core of this professional education should be founded 
on the same basics as a student’s schooling: systemic or organization- 
al competence, interpersonal competence, and personal competence. 
I have argued that all three of these basics are integrally related. Work 
on any one area affects all three. None can be safely ignored. 

I have sketched out some of the problems facing us but I look at 
them as challenges and hence as opportunities. I have great faith in the 
students, teachers, counselors, and administrators of this country. So 
I am fundamentally optimistic about the coming decades. 
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Accountability is a relative newcomer to the vocabulary of Amer- 
ican educators. But since 1970, when the term made its first appear- 
ance in the Education Index, accountability has become one of the 
most controversial issues in education. A majority of states have 
passed legislation mandating school districts not only to assess their 
educational needs and formulate goals and objectives, but also to 
develop and adopt specific means by which their work can be evalu- 
ated. Like most concepts and measures in education, accountability is 
a value laden notion. There is no consensus as to whether accountabil- 
ity is ‘‘a tool to improve the quality of teaching and regain public 
confidence,’’ or ‘‘a promise to make the schools more inflexible and 
dehumanizing.”’ 

As Lawrence Cremin so aptly pointed out in his book The Genius of 
American Education 


In order to talk about the good life, we have to talk about the good 
society; and in order to talk about the good society, we have to talk 
about the kind of education that will bring that society into existence 
and sustain it. Hence, there is no vision of the good life that does not 
imply a set of educational policies and conversely, every educational 
policy has implicit in it a vision of the good life. ' 


In our society, translating the good life into educational ideals and 
programs means that individuals should acquire a wide range of 
intellectual, vocational, moral and aesthetic knowledge, skills and 
attitudes which are necessary in enriching the lives of individuals and 
constructing and perpetuating a free and open society. Clearly, the 
accountability movement as a major educational reform can be ex- 
pected to influence educational policies, procedures and progrems 
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with resulting impact on individual learners, the community and even 
the larger society. Accordingly, we wish to examine some of the 
implications of the current movement, which requires that all educa- 
tional goals and achievements be quantified and measured. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND THE *‘INPUT-OUTPUT’’ MODEL 


Accountability is a reaction to current public resistance to increasing 
educational expenditures and the alleged failure of American schools. 
Those who are most supportive of the concept view schools as 
ineffective because they lack systematic and precise controls and 
management processes which affect learning processes. Thus, they 
demand that the schools assure the public that they will get more for 
their money by delivering ‘‘guaranteed products (higher achieving 
students).’’ The accountabilists see schooling as similar to, if not 
identical with, the process of industrial production wherein the 
amount of output (learning outcomes) is expected to be at least as 
great as the amount of input (financial resources). They are convinced 
that the adoption of this ‘‘input-output’’ model of education is a sure 
means of making our schools more successful. 

Most accountability legislation affecting or about to affect school 
districts is tacitly founded on the ‘‘input-output’’ model of education 
which assumes that 

(1) All worthwhile educational or instructional goals can be un- 
ambiguously stated in quantitatively measurable and hence in 
observable and behavioral terms; 

(2) Any given goal can be divided into smaller and often irreduci- 
ble component units and the goal can be reached by accom- 
plishing these units in increments (successive approximation) 
according to a prescribed sequence; and 

(3) A group of people can agree on a set of observable and measur- 
able criteria by which a determination can be made as to 
whether or not the goal has been reached. 

Not unexpectedly, the accountabilists claim that the major 
strengths of this approach to education are (1) the outcomes are 
precisely and quantitatively measurable and, consequently, the suc- 
cess and/or failure of a given program can be clearly determined; (2) 
the output can be maximized within the constraints of a finite input 
(resources) by making certain that each component unit is efficiently 
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accomplished; and (3) inefficient units may be modified or elimin- 
ated, thus each unit is made accountable. 

Notwithstanding the possibility that this approach to education 
may improve the a ministrative efficiency of our schools, many insist 
that to regard education as analogous to the process of industrial 
production is likely to produce consequences which are inimical to 
the ideals of American education and open society. In other words, 
treating the learner as raw material to be processed to fit a predeter- 
mined goal will not facilitate the child’s self-development through 
self-initiated learning and learning by discovery. What is implied 
here is that the ‘‘input-output’’ model is not merely a more efficient 
way of ‘‘doing the same job.’’ Rather, its goals and ideals are 
radically different from those purported by other alternative 
approaches to education, e.g., the traditional and humanistic models. 
It is vitally important that we examine not only the basic premises 
underlying the ‘‘input-output’’ model, but also the short-term as well 
as the long-range consequences of adopting such an approach to 
schooling. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: 
A PRESCRIPTION FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 


According to the ‘‘input-output’’ model, education is the process 
of establishing behaviors (competencies) that will be beneficial to the 
learner and to society by gradually and systematically modifying 
‘*cld’’ behaviors and/or shaping new responses. In other words, 
overall aims of education are first translated into specific objectives 
involving competencies in various disciplines and other areas of the 
learner’s life, such as learning the three Rs, democratic citizenship, 
and so on. These objectives are then formulated into specific pro- 
grams, courses, and learning activities, whose purposes are also 
defined in terms of specific changes in behavior. Each of these 
competencies (performances) is then analyzed into still smaller and 
simpler behaviors, so that by mastering them the learner can eventual- 
ly reach the target behavior (the objectives). Educational goals must 
be stated in terms of specific and directly observable behaviors. The 
use of behavioral objectives in instructional and curricular planning is 
indispensable to the ‘‘input-output’’ (technological) view of educa- 
tion, because these objectives serve not only as clear guides to 
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specific learning activities but also as prescriptions for the teaching- 
learning process and even as criteria to determine cost-benefit. 

As the expression ‘‘behavioral objective’’ suggests, “‘a properly 
stated behavioral objective must describe without ambiguity the na- 
ture of learner behavior or product to be measured, . . . and the nature 
of learner behavior change which the instructor hopes to bring about 
is clearly delineated.’’? Accordingly, such terms as knowing, believ- 
ing, understanding and appreciating must be behaviorally explained, 
because observable acts are the only tangible evidence of mental and 
emotional states. However, there are others who insist that observ- 
able behaviors are only partial indications of knowing, believing, 
appreciating and understanding and therefore, overt acts cannot ex- 
haustively explain these states (or processes), unless such explana- 
tions are mere tautologies, e.g., ‘‘appreciation’’ of classical music is 
nothing more or less than (or identical with) closing one’s eyes and 
nodding one’s head as he listens to classical music. But would these 
acts or any other set of acts necessarily indicate that the person does 
have an appreciation for classical music? The answer is clearly in the 
negative! 

The use of behavioral objectives in curricular planning almost 
inevitably leads to competency (performance) based instruction in 
which the learner must master a competency before he moves on to 
the next level. This process of mastery learning has to be continued 
until the objective (target behavior) is reached. Today it is generally 
agreed that in certain areas of learning, where mastery of factual 
knowledge and specific skills is required, the utilization of behavioral 
objectives is quite useful and even necessary. But there is no such 
consensus regarding the criterion by which we can determine the 
proper number of smaller behaviors (behavioral objectives) into 
which a target behavior can be divided. We can develop a program 
with any number from 50 behavioral objectives to 6,000 or more. The 
dilemma is that there is no standard by which we can say, ‘‘Now we 
have the correct number of behavioral objectives for this elementary 
teacher education program.’’ The question then is, since a complex 
target behavior such as ‘‘appreciating fine arts’’ can be divided into 
almost any number of component behavior units, when should we 
stop developing behavioral units? Professor W. James Popham sug- 
gests that we ‘‘explicate to the point where explication drives (us) 
away from explication.’’? That is, we 
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. . Should operationalize as precisely as we can to the point where it 
becomes overwork, to the point where we say, ‘‘Well, this is just too 
blasted much trouble.’’ At this point we should stop.* 


Thus, one instructor may develop 50 behavioral objectives for a 
one-semester course in social studies, another may have 500, and still 
others may have 5 or 5,000, depending on a variety of factors, e.g., 
their temperament, their devotion to detail, or how minutely they 
want to atomize their overall course objectives. Although there is 
some truth to the argument that having 50 objectives is better than 
having one, a program may simply become overburdened if these 
objectives become too numerous. Since performance-based educa- 
tion requires clarity and specificity concerning educational objec- 
tives, and since the more explicit we become the more behavioral 
objectives we must develop, how can we avoid the problem of having 
too many? 

The so-called merit rating that was popular in the 1950s was based 
on the similar belief that the most efficient way of measuring teaching 
effectiveness was to assess the ways in which the teacher succeeds in 
carrying out various teaching functions. Some merit rating programs 
used instruments with several items to be checked by supervisors or 
principals, others developed lengthy forms containing numerous 
items to be evaluated by the appropriate administrator. There were no 
clear-cut criteria for deciding how many acts constituted effective 
teaching. The demise of merit rating plans was due to the excessive 
number of items to be evaluated, the problems of fairness and accura- 
cy in evaluation prccesses, and the fact that there was no consensus as 
to the nature of effective teaching. 


THE PRICE OF EFFICIENCY 


No doubt some knowledge and skills can be learned by mastering 
smaller units of the target behavior, but this type of mastery learning 
does not enable the learner to handle efficiently the unexpected or 
attain certain higher cognitive and affective goals. For example, 
learning the correct answers to a specific set of questions does not 
help the child deal with views that challenge the learned answers; 
similarly, the skills in reading and identifying the main theme of an 
essay will not help the child understand the author’s hidden message 
or what he has failed to express. The student’s ability to identify and 
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analyze the structure of the sonata form will not result in his apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven’s early symphonies. Moreover, we must remember 
that children learn not only the contents of a course, but also other 
sorts of intellectual and emotional attitudes, skills, and values from 
the types of learning processes they undergo. They learn how to think 
and how to learn from the ways in which they are taught. How we 
learn is at least as important as what we learn. Some educational 
anthropologists argue that the students’ values and attitudes are influ- 
enced more by the ways they are taught than by what they are taught. 
Consequently, critical and creative thinking and self-initiated learn- 
ing are not likely to result from the sort of learning process that 
reinforces only the correct answers to atomized questions. 

The dispute between the advocates and the critics of behavioral 
objectives is more than a disagreement about the techniques of de- 
veloping educational objectives. It is a dispute concerning basic 
conceptions of education. Those who support the technological view 
of education and, consequently, the use of accountability and be- 
havioral objectives, see educational goals as product specifications 
that the learner should achieve after being properly processed. Hence, 
behavioral objectives are prescriptions to be attained by the learner. 
Others see education as a creative process where the learner can 
realize his or her potential. From this perspective, educational goals 
have very different meanings because 


if . . . education is viewed as a form of experience that has something to 
do with the quality of an individual’s life, if it involves helping him to 
learn to make authentic choices, choices that are a result of his own 
reflection and which depend upon the exercise of free will, then the 
problem of educational objectives takes a different turn.° 


A major goal of the technological approach to education, of which 
accountability is an indispensible part, is to deliver tangible and 
quantifiable goods to our educational consumers so as to restore their 
confidence in school and win greater financial support. It seems clear 
that from such a perspective the highest priorities will be given to the 
measurable, while other areas of schooling dealing with attitudes and 
values are likely to be ignored or even defined out of existence. 
Consequently, the quality of living and the kind of society we hope to 
achieve through the use of skills, jobs, and earnings are dismissed as 
irrelevant aspirations. But education is inevitably a moral enterprise, 
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and, therefore, it necessarily involves values that constitute our idea 
of the Good Life. Regardless of our intentions, what we do as teachers 
and administrators affects the values and attitudes of our students. 
Even the ways in which instructional technology is used in our 
schools influence children’s manners of learning, thinking, and be- 
having. If it is true that we cannot avoid influencing our students, then 
we, as educators, ought to make certain that the influence we have on 
our students is the result of careful and reflective deliberations of 
sociopolitical and moral questions related to the kind of world we 
wish to build and perpetuate. 

Learning is almost always multidimensional. Hence, children ac- 
quire much more than what is specified in any given set of learning 
objectives. Anthropologist Jules Henry points out in his book Cul- 
tures Against Man that children become docile and submissive if they 
are constantly required to give back the answers their teacher wants. 
In almost every teaching-learning situation this kind of concomitant 
learning is likely to occur. The type of schooling which is primarily 
based on mastery of basic skills tends to foster docility and submis- 
siveness and contribute to the production of ‘‘functionaries within a 
technological society rather than to the development of independent 
people who are social critics and constructors.’’® 


COGNITIVE PROFICIENCY AND FUTURE SUCCESS 


The accountabilists argue that the technological approach to educa- 
tion can bring about a significant increase in the cognitive proficiency 
of our children through a vastly more efficient allocation and use of 
available resources than any other forms of educational strategies. In 
other words, since the community will be able to increase its educa- 
tional outcome at lower costs than other approaches, greater benefits 
will accrue to the individual learner and the society as a whole. There 
is little doubt that a performance (competency) based instructional 
program can be designed in an area such as reading to raise the 
reading proficiency of ‘‘80% of students by one grade level’’ with 
lower costs than that which is required for a more traditional 
approach. In brief, we can develop a more cost-efficient program. 
However, the efficiency of an educational strategy does not necessar- 
ily imply any socio-economic benefits to the learner or the society. 
There is little evidence to support the conclusion that increased 
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proficiency in the basic skills alone has any significant relationship 
with the future success of students. 

On the contrary, major studies (Coleman and Jenks) of the relation- 
ship between success in school (cognitive proficiency) and the indi- 
vidual’s socio-economic success indicate that the relationship is fairly 
insignificant. The child’s socio-economic background and even luck 
appear to have a more significant relationship to the child’s socio- 
economic success. There is no reliable evidence suggesting that by 
raising our children’s cognitive proficiency, we can eliminate poverty 
and inequality in society. Even if we grant that better schooling is 
likely to increase the possibility of getting higher paying jobs, this 
alone will not equalize the ways in which socio-economic rewards are 
distributed nor will it equalize socio-economic and educational 
opportunities. 


EFFICIENCY AND FREEDOM 


As has already been suggested, the most important virtue of the 
technological model of education is the efficiency and precision with 
which this approach can manage and control the learning conditions 
to achieve certain predetermined objectives. The degree of efficiency 


of any educational strategy, then, is determined by the extent to which 
the learner conforms to the goals which have been established by 
someone other than the learner himself, e.g., board member, admin- 
istrators, curriculum experts, teachers, etc. The more successful the 
program (school) is in accomplishing its goals, the fewer options the 
learner has. This means learning by exploration and self-discovery 
are likely to be regarded as time-consuming, costly and unproductive, 
for neither the kinds nor the sequence of activities for this type of 
learning can be specified or prearranged. It would appear that this 
technocratic concept of successful (efficient) education is antithetic to 
such qualities as freedom of individual choice, self-initiated learning, 
creativity, self-expression and learning by inquiry—those goals to 
which the American society and its schools have been committed 
historically. 

We must indeed heed Peter Goldstone’s warning that states’ man- 
dating of performance based instruction in their public schools may 
violate the First and the Fourteenth Amendments of the United States 
Constitution.’ In brief, while performance based instruction is an 
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indispensable component of any systematic approach to educational 
accountability, its very nature precludes the use of certain instruction- 
al materials and methods by teachers. And since the teacher’s right to 
choose teaching materials and methods has generally been upheld by 
courts on the basis of the First and Fourteenth Amendments, the state 
mandate of an instructional system which restricts the teacher’s 
academic freedom without due process may be unconstitutional. 
Moreover, when we consider how little we know about the long-term 
consequences of untried educational practices we need to be particu- 
larly scrupulous in implementing new educational theories and strate- 
gies on a massive scale, for such a premature educational experimen- 
tation may lead to consequences which may be inimical to the ideals 
of democratic education. Finally, to regard education as an engineer- 
ing process with outcomes thought of as “‘things’’ to be packaged and 
sold like other goods, is to move predictably further toward a society 
in which human beings serve their institutions rather than a society in 
which institutions help to create a more humane, free and open 
climate. 
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From Frisco to Disco (1960-1980): 
The Cultural Legacy of Protest 


Howard Wolf 
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There wasn’t much oo-ing and ah-ing last New Year’s Eve among 
my friends when the illuminated crystal ball began its countdown at 
the top of the Times Building to welcome 1979. No one wistfully sang 
**Auld Lang Syne”’ or lifted a glass of Extra Dry Great Western (who 
could afford imports?) to toast the departed spirit of Guy Lombardo. 
We didn’t catalogue the disasters of 1978 or invoke the possible 
blessings of 1979 (‘‘the dollar will hold against the yen,’’ ‘*Mexican 
oil will keep OPEC at bay’’). As TV cameras in Times Square panned 
the mostly adolescent faces eager to be seen coast-to-coast, we looked 
at each other with a sense of absence. 

Where had the 1960’s gone? Had we missed a decade? Was it true 
that the 60’s weren’t coming back? We seemed to be on the verge of 
the reluctant admission that, like it or not, we had shared apparently 
little with each other for a decade. Was it possible that we had been 
living outside of history? We challenged one another after a few 
rounds of the Great Western to see what we could make of the 1970’s 
in the year left to us to make anything of it at all. 

I’d been a decade-watcher for some time and was pleased to see my 
puzzlement mirrored in the group. I’d been trying since the shootings 
at Kent State in the spring of 1970 to figure out what America might 
become after almost a decade of heightened activism and the quest for 
self-realization. I’d tried to get a handle on the emergent decade, but 
hadn’t been successful. Still, I believed that there was a shape to the 
generation of the 70’s. There had to be. We were a country in which 
decades counted. They had a texture and lineament: the Gaslight Era; 
the Jazz Age; the Depression; the War Years; the Cold War and Silent 
Generation; the Viet Nam Era. 

I'd tried to come up with a name for the 70’s, but had failed so far, 
but I didn’t believe finally that the 70’s would turn out to be different 
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from other decades. We were a country of shifting identity, but we 
always laid claim to meaning somewhere. I had this faith in an 
emergent identity because I had been part of the Silent Generation, a 
generation whose identity, though muted, had survived its silence to 
find a language for pockets of private experience sequestered from the 
Corporate ethic and the Madison Avenue hype of those days. 

Our books and films had shown eventually the yield of this privacy 
and suppression. The anguish of our interior lives, the unrealized 
legacy of /nteriors, lived under the weight of conformist and institu- 
tional pressure, had shaped a voice of tremulous, poignant, and 
sometimes romantic (even nihilistic) rebellion: Catcher in the Rye; 
On the Waterfront; On the Road; Goodbye, Columbus. |f my genera- 
tion, with its apparent anonymity, had surfaced to have an enduring 
identity, the 70’s would emerge, too. 

My New Year’s resolve was, then, to try to make sense of the 
decade whose terminal year we were going into with such little 
enthusiasm and sense of purpose. I’d had some luck at the cultuse- 
watch before and thought I might again, and I have to admit I’d been 
gathering evidence in search of a generational revelation for some 
time. 

Maybe it would be easy enough to call the 70’s the Calvin Klein 
years and let it go at that: the years of cranberry and pale plum, of 
wine and mauve loose-fitting linen blouses and painter’s pants. I 
could do a ‘‘reading’’ of popular taste and fashion and have done with 
it; but I knew that these ripe fruit colors pointed to deeper versions of 
the life impulse that had piqued the public’s imagination a decade 
before. I’d sensed this when I saw the first stirrings of fashion begin to 
replace factions. I’d wondered what the patches on star jeans might 
mean after the show of ideological emblems in the 60’s, but I hadn’t 
been able to come up with a comprehending idea. 

I was almost glad to be a provincial going into this search for 
generational meaning. Walking back from the party in the light, 
sifting snow, I felt as if | might have a chance, wending my way home 
around a gracious lamp-lighted circle, to take the measure of the 
culture’s style. Here on the Niagara Frontier, away from the cultural 
fadism and trendiness of L.A. and N.Y.C. (I'd been to both places 
before), I might have a chance to see what America was like after the 
years of Viet Nam and protest. These had been, after all, the two great 
facts of our national life from 1963-1973. 
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I might have a chance here on Soldiers Place, where the echoes of 
vanished Union Battalions almost can be heard marching in the cool 
summer dawn, to weigh the values and shape of America in the late 
twentieth century against the lingering provincial days of heaven and 
common sense that were so much a virtue in the nineteenth century. 

There was something to be said for the long, white winters, the 
deep freeze, for the sunless, almost arctic light. One could do worse 
than look out upon the country from Soldiers Place. One could do 
worse than judge national extremities from the locale of the heart or 
what was left of it. 

What had happened to America in the wake of the longest war in 
our history? What were the ratios of life and death? How had America 
responded at remote levels of feeling and relation to the photo seen 
around the world? To the AP photo of National Police Chief Nguyen 
Ngoc Loan killing in cold blood a Viet Cong lieutenant in 1968? This 
photograph, in its cold-blooded horror—in its expression of a war 
without justice and without the pretense of due process and interna- 
tional ethics—furnished an icon of outrage for a generation and 
becomes, I think, something like a gloss of *‘The Deer Hunter.’’ This 
picture gave the generation of the 1960’s an image as compelling as 
the Warsaw Ghetto photograph of the small boy with arms raised, 
standing between watchful mothers and and Nazi troops, had given 
my generation. 

What, then, had this terrible war wrought? There had been, to 
begin with, two sides to the 1960’s—cultural and political: some- 
times separate, sometimes merged, sometimes present in different 
ratios of imbalance. One side, the cultural and psychological side, 
tried through groups, therapies, and shared consciousness (if only for 
a weekend at Esalen) to achieve transcendence and inner peace, 
oneness within and without. This side of the ‘‘revolution’’ tried to go 
beyond inner ‘‘ego-trips’’ and ‘‘guilt trips’’ and ‘‘hang ups’’ and 
‘‘uptightness’’ to freer and more trusting ‘‘inter-personal’’ relation- 
ships. Some people used the word ‘‘polymorphous.”’ 

Because of its overly Romantic view of human possibilities, be- 
cause of the obstinacy of the American war policy, and because of the 
misuse of drugs and music in the service of narcissistic and sexual 
adventurism, this side of the 60’s worked against itself. Because of 
the accrued historical rage against Puritanism and its remnants, this 
side of the 1960’s often led to self-parody, moral confusion, and 
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neurological chaos. Most teachers, who then lived at the center of 
energy, saw some of this risky experimentation. 

It was hard for me, for instance, to know what was exploratory and 
what was self-destructive in Buffalo, especially in the spring of 1969, 
when the State University of New York campus was cresting for an 
explosion, though it didn’t actually come for about a year. There 
seemed to be a moral and manic testing of limits that thrilled, became 
destructive, even grotesque, and failed in the end. 

I saw this testing of limits when I went to the gym for a spectacular 
in the spring of 1969: Alan Ginsburg, on the college circuit, sang 
Blake songs; Lucas Foss—avant-gardist, Hebraist, and then conduc- 
tor of the Buffalo Philharmonic—accompanied him on accordian; 
Archie Shepp, trumpeter and composer, ‘‘rapped’’ about Jazz; the 
MQ 5 played; a once-gifted, half-mad, ex-addict, and flamboyant 
poet talked about heroin; the Mothers, a roving commune from New 
York City, were there to superintend. 

Another commune, the Hog Farm (where are they rooting up 
now?), turned up the amplifiers. The sound blasted through and 
caromed around the gym. All around me, students gasped and leaped, 
and shouted, ‘‘Om’’ and tried to pull me into it. I always thought, but 
never said, ‘‘Om, om on the range.’’ We were living in difficult 
times, but I couldn’t suppress my one-liners and bad jokes, at least to 
myself. They held hands and formed a circle the object of which was 
to lift a dwarf, whose cultural attitudes were radical, above our heads. 
I ducked and crawled to the side of the gym. I didn’t see how this rite 
or performance could save anyone. 

My tropism towards irony and my scepticism about salvation were 
attitudes typical of the 50’s, my generation. We had been made 
suspicious of Big Talk and Big Ideas by the Cold War, by the claims 
for and against America, by the claims for and against Soviet Com- 
munism, in the post-World War II period. The spectre of the A-Bomb 
hovering above these ideological struggles had made us wary of 
rhetoric. Students in the 1960’s, however, felt that growing up in the 
suburbs, that growing up with ‘‘Beaver’’ and Johnny Carson, had 
sedated their basic energies and instincts—both sexual and social. So: 
they had railed against the coma of the middle class. They turned up 
the amps—from the emergence of Rock and Roll to the Beatles—and 
asked America to wake up. I heard something like this aural history in 
the gym. 
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This cultural side of the 60’s largely receded from the public view 
when the Viet Nam war ended, though it left behind counter-cultural 
enclaves in Vermont, Colorado, New Mexico, and, of course, Cali- 
fornia. It took to the hills with its alternative life-style and pretty much 
faded away leaving an archeological trail of Food Co-ops, TM Cen- 
ters, and deflated Water Bed outlets. 

The other side of the 1960’s, the political and activist side, is better 
understood and less confusing on the face of it than the cultural 
upheaval I’ve described. The war in Viet Nam seemed to Young 
Americans clearly to be so unjust and racist in its objectives, so 
opposed to our historical commitment to self determinism among 
nations, that it may be difficult now to understand why these objec- 
tions to the war weren’t understood by the American public and a 
series of Presidential administrations, or how it might have been 
understood and underestimated. 

This failure to understand the youth of the 60’s would be hard to 
comprehend if the only issue to understand had been the war itself. 
But there were other issues and aspects of protest. The youth of the 
1960’s were protesting the patriarchal and social-economic basis of 
Western Culture itself. They were protesting the accrued abvses of 
technology in the West. The indictment reached back to the beginning 
of the Scientific Revolution in the 17th century and stretched forward 
to the university’s contribution to the military (R.O.T.C.) and Penta- 
gon (defense contracts) establishments. 

This critique of Western technology and post-industrial society 
seems somewhat hard to fathom, now that we’re in a period of 
constriction and youth is clambering up the steps of Schools of 
Management and Engineering. But a decade ago, the history of 
mechanization was taken to be a burden that had to be thrown off by a 
generation that saw helicopters whirl both Americans and Viet- 
namese to terrible deaths. 

Without being strictly Marxist, the youth of the 60’s were rebelling 
against the dominant class and the institutions that define it: the 
family, the school, and organized religion. The Viet Nam protest 
baffled mid-America because good people in the heartlands couldn’t 
understand that Patriarchy itself, in its several male-dominated 
guises, as it might have been put, had become unacceptable. The 
war-makers were seen as bad fathers, and no one over thirty (remem- 
ber?) was to be trusted. The students identified with al! the people 
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they perceived as victims of perverse male authority: 3rd world 
people; children; the insane; Native Americans; and Chicanos. 

I saw the remnant of this rage against authority when I went to 
Berkeley in 1973-74. Political graffiti defined the reach of white 
fantasy there: POWER TO THE PEOPLE; TANIA, WE LOVE 
YOU; OFF HATE. I saw the Symbionese Liberation Army (S.L.A.) 
get burned in L.A. on TV. I heard Manson declare that ‘‘there was no 
such thing as death.’’ Even mortality had lost its authority. 

I thought there of Billy Pipps, a non-ideological black, who was 
drawn into the student movement at Buffalo and had o.d.’d myste- 
riously during our strike of 1970. He had been convinced by some 
young Stalinists (a two-man operation, Young Stalinists for the 
Apocalypse, working out of a liberated broom closet in the student 
union) that he would play a heroic role in a new society without 
masters or landlords. 

I once heard Billy tell Jerry Rubin at a Drug and Politics confer- 
ence, *‘Put your pants on, man, it isn’t decent.’’ Billy was aware that 
there is room for decorum and civil restraint, even in a revolution, 
perhaps especially in a revolution. He was more civilized in attitude 
than a somewhat distinguished American critic and dramatist, a fierce 
anti-Stalinist, who argued, despite his invocations of Aristotle, that 
the leaders of the student movement at Columbia in 1968 should be 
shot. 

Billy was buried without fanfare next to Millard Fillmore, Buffa- 
lo’s forgotten President. The honor was meant to forestall an investi- 
gation. It pleased me that Billy was given some dignity in death, 
however much he might have wondered about going into eternity at 
the side of a local official. He hadn’t even been able to get along with 
the cops, to say nothing of a President. 

The 1960’s can be defined, I think, through the experiences of the 
cultural celebration in the gym and the political deaths of the S.L.A. 
members and Billy Pipps. Those years must be grasped as much for 
their texture and sensor 1alities as for the issues and ideologies. 
What enraged mid-Amei..« about the generation of protest was, more 
often than not, the style, rather than the content, of protest; and the 
next generation, the generation of the 1970’s, achieved its identity by 
transforming the symbols and ceremonies of the 1960’s, not by 
continuing its ideological struggles. 

The 1970's have been hard to understand because no great histori- 
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cal event with a dramatic shape, like the outbreak of hostilities 
between nations or public demonstrations, has captured the imagina- 
tion of this generation. The 1970’s have been hard to understand 
because styles, ceremonies, and symbols related to the 1960’s, but 
detached from actual social history, have defined the 1970's. 

American culture, especially American youth culture, was left, 
after Viet Nam, with a set of gestures and attitudes cut off from a 
program of action. The next generation—the Disco Generation—had 
to make use of these gestures as best it could in relation to social and 
economic reality often at odds with the gestural legacy of the 1960’s. 

This disjunction itself is a defining characteristic of the 1970’s. 
But, for the youth of the 1970’s, no one emergent reality—tecession, 
toxic environmentalism (Love Canal), anti-Nuke (Harrisburg), 
OPEC—has been able fully to displace the elemental bravura of the 
1960’s and to give the next generation a set of symbols truly its own, a 
set of symbols expressing its own identity. For the youth of the 
1970’s, “‘retro’’-history and second hand symbolism has been the 
only game in town. 


From Salvation to Self-Celebration (Cultural) 


The specifics of the events in the gym point the way to understand- 
ing the origin of the cultural side of the 1970’s. It is only through 
understanding how the forms of cultural aspiration in the 1960’s 
became forms of cultural accommodation in the 1970’s that I can 
begin to understand, so to speak, ‘‘where America went.’’ By focus- 
ing on the transformations of salvation into self-celebration, I can 
perhaps fulfill my New Year’s resolve to discover and name the 
1970's. 

Language and Parody: No one present at the spectacular in the gy: 
really believed that the audience was a community that would endure 
beyond the last vibration of the MQS, though people acted as if they 
belonged to an ongoing Dionysian cult. The speakers themselves 
knew that their language was as much self-deceptive as it was a 
**put-on’’ for the audience. Everyone understood that the language 
used was aimed as much against a ‘‘repressive’’ society as it was for 
the people in the gym. The actual community in the gym served as a 
platform for speaking to society at large. The culture of salvation was 
implicitly a culture of symbolic outrage, and yet there were those, the 
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very young, counter-culturally devout, who took the message of rock 
redemption literally. 

Even as people let the Mothers maintain order, they were interested 
primarily in seeing at what point the Mothers would create disorder or 
invite police intervention because of their language. The celebration 
in the gym in 1969, like the Living Theatre’s ‘‘Dionysus in 69,’’ was 
a testing of limits that parodied implicitly the idea of liberation in its 
utterances. The intent of the liberation was to define the repressive 
edge of the power structure. The denial of freedom thrilled as much as 
the promise of fulfillment. 

Hyperbole was required to acknowledge and ensure a disparity 
between symbolic performance and any possible social enactment. 
Students were tired of getting clubbed and maced. Parodic verbal 
performances were strategies of enraging authority while concealing 
at the same time the serious degree of felt hostility. A comedy of 
salvationary manners was implicit in the culture of the 1960’s. 

The self-centered decade of the 1970’s was preceded by a decade of 
deeper self-relation, by a generation that manipulated language at its 
will to invoke personal and cultural transformation. Before Werner 
Gerhart’s Est, a parody at every point of the Human Potential Move- 
ment, the students of the 1960’s, the students in the gym were 
beguiling themselves with language. 

If Utopian and pansexual language was the finger and bodypaint of 
a generation in the first instance, the failure of language to ennoble 
and sustain psychedelic reality laid up nonetheless a treasure horde of 
parodic elements for the next decade in: The Serial; Psycho-Babble; 
the routines of George Carlin; the conservative skits of ‘‘Saturday 
Night Live.”’ 

The satire of ‘‘Saturday Night Live’’ and its movie spin-offs 
(‘‘Animal House,’’ ‘*‘Meatballs’’) allows a new generation, the read- 
ers of National Lampoon, to set liberation aside even as they excite 
teenagers and college students with their 60’s-inherited, x-rated lan- 
guage. The self-serving symbolism of the 60’s (remember Con- 
sciousness III?) became rhetorical excess, a generation’s attempt to 
convince itself that its language was essentially symbolic and self- 
protective, and then turned into parody in the 1970’s. 

It is often difficult now to define the tone of self-presentation in 
those sectors of the society where the legacy of the 60’s is strongest. A 
recent issue of The Drama Review (Autoperformance Issue) takes 
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self-celebration at least to the edge of absurdity. Deborah Hay says in 
one of her calmer and least self-serving statements: 


The same material I use dancing are used in my life. The same rules 
apply to dancing that apply to my life. Everything said about dancing is 
a reflection of myself. The dance is any moment when I am clearly in 
the act of doing just what I am doing.' 


Tribal Form: The event in the gym prefigures the 70’s in its group 
aspect and in its self-conscious celebration of a shared social style. 
The youth of the 1960’s and those adults who wanted to reject the 
dominant values of an advanced technological civilization turned to 
tribal and communal forms of organization, often drawn from the 
culture (real and imagined) of the American Indian, both as a symbol- 
ic way of making reparations for the devastations of Manifest Destiny 
and as a way of rejecting modern culture in its militaristic and 
thermonuclear aspects. 

The students who circled in the gym, who danced a tribal dance and 
shouted ‘‘Om’’ (Far Eastern modes of transcendence were grafted 
onto the American Indian lore) were expressing a distaste for indi- 
vidual action, for separate existence, the fear of aloneness that 
Thoreau saw so early as an American characteristic. 

In surprising ways that seem on the face of it to deny the terms of 
the 1960’s, Disco Culture sustains, in a transformed way, many of the 
stylistic preferences of the 1960’s. If it wasn’t clear in the middle 
60’s, it certainly was just a year or two later that the liberationist 
program of the anti-war movement (both from the culturally beatific 
and activist sides) became a pretext and ruse of middle-class Enlight- 
enment. The middle class in America, always looking for a way to 
assert its ‘‘freedom’’ without giving up its capital or property, grafted 
itself onto the Human Potential movement in the 60’s. Esalen became 
a household word, at least in Scarsdale, before it was bumped by a 
spinach diet and then joined the Disco craze. We went from apoca- 
lypse to the apotheosis of Bloomingdale’s. 

The Disco phenomenon also has provided popular culture with a 
glamourous, superficial, and cosmetic approach to group pleasure 
with a measure of transcendence and salvation suggested by décor: 
lights, lasers, mirrored floors and ceilings. Illumination and light 
shows in the 1970’s replace the claims for the inner light in the 
1960’s. 
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Where identities once merged on the protest march or in a love 
ritual, or often irreversibly, on an acid trip, American culture now had 
come up with a form of social merging that gave youth a chance to 
sustain its illusion, as always, of being out while reaping the econom- 
ic benefits of being in. 


Long-awaited beautiful people make beautiful entrances, consenting 
with cool noblesse oblige to be glanced at as they settle onto the dance 
floor and then lose themselves in that mass of desiring, forgetful 
impulse, of cultivated personalities and uncertain sexual identities.” 


The Disco craze—just another American craze to be sure, but one for 
our time, and as good an index of social life as any—puts Hollywood 
and Broadway and upper-middle class glamour, high fashion, cos- 
metics, and styled hair back in the driver’s seat while pretending that 
the liberationist program of the 60’s in its political and cultural 
aspects is being preserved; while pretending that its liberationist 
program is even being extended along the lines of sexual ‘‘libera- 
tion,’’ i.e., homo-sexuality, bi-sexuality, transvestism. 


And as the record blasts ‘Le freak, c’est chic,’’ they open their arms 
and join the dance of brotherhood. The music pulses around them, the 
black leather jockstraps swinging above their heads, poppers heighten 
the smell of grass. Nirvana looms.* 


The life-impulses of the 1960’s, the affirmation of Eros, for all its 
egregious manifestations, gives way in the 1970’s to tasteful shades 
of red and pink and cranberry. The rejuvenating impulses of the 
1960’s have been transformed into colors and hues of floral growth 
and freshness, of flesh tones and slit skirts. The generation that 
thought it could make America into still another flower garden of the 
human spirit sees its legacy preserved in the palette of contemporary 
fashion. The upper middle class, the private school and LaCoste 
alligator set, has turned, for its version of life, to Larzard and lime 
green (money turned verdant). 

Use of Horror: When the students lifted a dwarf above their heads 
in celebration that spring night in 1969, they couldn’t have known 
that they were showing the next generation how to use symbols to 
skirt action, that scapegoats would in a few. years replace underdogs. 
They couldn’t have known that they were making as much of a point 
about the violation of decorum as they were about their beliefs. 
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The violation of decorum seemed to have a point in the 1960’s to 
the extent that the official culture itself was violating the sanctities 
here and in Viet Nam. In holding the dwarf above their heads, the 
students were expressing their solidarity with an oppressed brother; 
they were acting in a compassionate and festive way towards one of 
their generation whose physical stunting stood metaphorically for 
what the whole generation faced in accepting the burden of racism at 
home and willed destruction in Viet Nam. The dwarf did not seem 
grotesque in that moment. His deviation from the norm expressed a 
general desire to deviate from an unacceptable standard. 

Life in America has changed since that evening, and the grotesque 
as a cultural style has been detached from any system of belief that 
could redeem it. The use of a dwarf to express the human solidarity of 
the wounded hero has given way to the grotesque itself as a version of 
deformed discontent.* 

The meaningful use of the grotesque as an outcry against the 
misuses of authority has become a debased vehicle for adolescent 
rebellion in ‘‘The Rocky Horror Picture Show,”’ in Pink Flamingos, 
and as a form of mass madness in the Jonestown, Guyana, jungle 
suicide-murder where belief had to be tested to the point of self- 
destruction, paranoia, and suicide before it could be trusted. 

The culture of the 1960’s, taken at its best, provided a context of 
shared belief that made symbolic action possible. In the 1970’s, the 
will to believe goes on in some quarters, the habits of sacred commu- 
nion linger, but there is no real belief, just the wish for redemption. 
Sacrifice, detached from coherence, becomes horror. 

The Merry Pranksters and Jim Jones’s People’s Temple both 
quaffed acid-laden Kool-Aid (the All-American drink) in an attempt 
to escape the limits of repression in America. The Merry Pranksters 
had the saving grace, at least, of comedy. 


From Violence to Horror (Political) 


Just as the evening in the gym serves as a paradigm for cultural 
values that were transformed in the 70’s, so the experience of the 
S.L.A. can serve to explicate the political pathway of transformation. 

Media: The kidnapping of Patty Hearst and its aftermath was 
essentially a media event, almost completely so in a technical sense 
because the historical actors were unseen. They were, literally, hid- 
den. What the public knew, it knew through tape recordings, still 
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photographs, a film of the Hibernia barik robbery, and, finally, most 
horribly, the burning out of the S.L.A. on television. It was a media 
event from start to its recent finish, the marriage of Patty Hearst to her 
body-guard, acted out upon an heiress of one of California’s impor- 
tant media corporations—The San Francisco Examiner. 

The kidnapping of Patty Hearst as a media event and as an occasion 
for graffiti that appeared all around Berkeley and San Francisco 
stands squarely between the 60’s as a rhetorical and self-parodic 
decade and the 70’s as an era of nostalgia; an era in which history and 
its re-presentation in language (‘‘Tania, We Love You’’) were taken 
over by Hollywood and television as packaged nostalgia. 

History got off the streets and went into the screen (silver and 
small) where it could be controlled and monitored without calling the 
cops. Real history went underground and appeared as Docu-drama: 
‘*Roots,’’ ‘‘Holocaust.’’ Masterpiece Theatre rushed in where 
angels feared to tread. 

If the students of the 1960’s tried to live a new history in the 
present, the youth of the 1970’s were content, after 591 days of Patty 
Hearst’s televised anguish and the S.L.A.’s filmed deaths, to re-live 
earlier history: ‘‘Grease,’’ ‘* American Graffiti.’’ The 50’s were back 
and so was a 30’s union feeling in ‘‘Norma Rae.’’ There was even in 
1975 a made-for-TV movie, ‘‘Attack on Terror: The FBI vs. the Ku 
Klux Klan,’’ about the murders of Goodman, Chaney, and Schwer- 
ner in Mississipp:. History and entertainment had common ends, it 
seemed, especially when the history was brutal and almost unimagin- 
able. And for those who couldn’t forget the Viet Nam war, it could be 
re-lived, too: ‘‘Coming Home,’’ ‘*The Deerhunter,’’ ‘“Who’ll Stop 
the Rain,’’ and ‘‘Apocalypse Now.”’ 

Escapism: Escapism is to the political side of the 70’s what glam- 
our and Disco are to the cultural side—a movement from depth to 
surface, a movement from content to style. Much of this escapism 
was inherent in the S.L.A. episode. It was, in literal ways, an attempt 
to escape from society; an attempt to get money and food from the 
establishment and then to survive, somehow, in the hills, somewhere 
(didn’t they rob a camping store in L.A.?). 

The members of S.L.A. thought there was an imaginary space to 
step into. So did Billy Pipps. But it must be said that these cultural 
warriors, however misguided, paid a savage price for their desire to 
escape and find new worlds. In the 70’s, it has been largely a matter of 
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turning on TV and escaping there. As the ‘‘creator’’ of the ‘‘Galacti- 
ca’’ series said: 


We want to make the midwest comfortable with space. That’s why we 
have Lorne Greene. . . . It’s people on the move. It doesn’t matter 
where they’re going, it’s what happens on the way.° 


After the S.L.A., after a decade of napalm and immolations, America 
chose to seek adventure beyond the fringe of known space. We turned 
from moral emptiness and darkness to mystery of the Black Hole ‘‘out 
there.*’ 

Terror: The use of force in the 60’s, even the displays of violence, 
were focused. The encounters and confrontations that led to violence 
like the murder of the freedom riders in Alabama—like Kent State, 
even the killing of the S.L.A. members—had a tragic shape to them. 
Forces of irreconcilable oppositio: came into ultimate conflict. Even 
the assassinations of the Kennedys and Martin Luther King, Jr., 
become tragically comprehensible if viewed as the threatened fate of 
idealism and advanced liberalism in a culture resistant, in its darkest 
corners, to a message of love and enlightenment. 

The use and myth of force in the 70’s is more diffuse and metaphor- 
ic. It is difficult to know the origins and to gauge the impact of Punk, 
neo-Nazism, the Jonestown mass killings, and the murder of Harvey 
Milk. The murder of San Francisco’s gay supervisor, Harvey Milk, 
by ex-Viet Nam paratrooper Dan White turns around the political 
values of the 1960’s as much as the Jonestown suicide-murder re- 
verses the terms of salvation. In San Francisco, a ‘‘deviant’’ normal 
type vengefully protested his displacement by killing a *‘normal’’ 
deviant. In the 1970’s force, detached jrom meaning, produces 
terror. 

And what social forces underlie Elvis Costello? 


Two little Hitlers will fight it 
Out until 

One little Hitler does the other 
One’s will 


What misreading of history, what vague sense of destiny, leads a 
California Surf Nazi to be unconflicted by his use of dreaded sym- 
bolism? 


The Swastika just symbolizes radicalness—total surfing.° 
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What fugitive impulse leads the /umpen-Punk crowd to impale itself 
with pins and moves Sid Vicious to shoot heroine with a pen?’ What 
massive failure of social coherence, of the possibility for reform, has 
led a population to seek phantom solutions to feelings, I imagine, of 
helplessness and powerlessness? 

Just as symbols became detached from actual social history on the 
cultural side at the end of the 60’s, so the use of force became 
detached from positive goals and values on the political side. Tribal 
love without humanity gives way to horror; and meaningful resistance 
gives way to terror in the movement from the 1960’s to 1970's. 

The /umpen-Punk side of the 70’s, as well as the economic con- 
striction that produces it, and the life signs of glamour are seemingly 
antithetical in nature. They represent a curious transformation of the 
forces of love and death as they have been at work in the heart and 
psyche of the culture over the past fifteen years. The forces of love 
and death—which had an intelligible, if intolerable, shape in the 
60’s—have become detached from meaningful sources and objects. 

The opposition of the “‘love’’ and ‘‘flower’’ culture to the war; the 
opposition of youth to the corporate Establishment, these coherent 
oppositions become diffusely antagonistic in the 70’s. 

If history and nature condemn us to a struggle of the life impulses 
against aggressive and thanatotic forces (or any other terminological 
setting of the opposition), then we must assume the burden of 
attempting to keep these great forces in check and balance. 

The youth of the 60’s, wayward in some ways, proposed, nonethe- 
less, real and symbolic alternatives to the war in Indochina and the 
conflicts at home. The forces of life gained momentum in largely 
uncatastrophic ways (despite clubbings and gassing, despite, even, 
the awful shootings at Kent State) and helped bring the war to an end. 
The youth of the 60’s took up the historic challenge of bringing some 
kind of moral counter-weight into play against the misuses of power 
and authority. Sometimes the weights of their own bodies, like Billy 
Pipps’s, were put on the scale; sometimes grams of destructive drugs 
were added to the scale as well. These are lamentable facts and ironies 
of a serious moral, cultural, and political struggle that was waged. 

The youth of the 70’s, acting out a scenario of which they may well 
be unaware, can’t easily be ranged into sides of love and aggression. 
Is Punk in the service of life? Is multi-sexuality a celebration of life? 
Is Disco an affirmation or denial of authority? Is the new ethnicity a 
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celebration of cultural identity or a disguised denial of racial 
equality?® 

The forces of life and death stalk the land in almost comic and 
trivial guises, but we know that cultural style is never trivial. The 
young girl, made-up, who roller-skates with earphones around Sol- 
diers Place is saying something about life; and the citizen who burned 
across on his black neighbor’s lawn near here in a culturally recidivist 
act is saying something about death. But the use of new symbols and 
the retreading of old ones (KKK) calls upon the deepest powers of 
interpretations. 

It will be fascinating to see how the opposing tendencies within the 
common culture of the 70’s will work themselves out in the 80’s. It is 
easier, finally, to look into the past than the future, and New Year’s 
Eve, 1989, will doubtless find me walking around my lamp-lit circle 
looking for the meaning of the 80’s, for the meaning of the past whose 
uncertain future now eludes me. 
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Titans Clashing: 
The Art of Science and 
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“‘Our art has a fatal tendency to become 
science.’’ 
Bernard Berenson 


There was a time when the scientific and artistic responses to the 
universe were undifferentiated. Pre-scientific man created myths in 
order to describe, explain, and even predict and since the goals of 
science and myth are congruent, critics have noted that science 
actually begins here, through the depersonification of man’s earliest 
explanations.' And while practicing scientists tend to ignore what 
they believe denigrates the purity of their calling, ‘‘sociologists’’ of 
science have infrequently observed that mythic elements are still 
present in science. According to Earl MacCormac, ‘‘Both the primi- 
tive man and the modern scientist create myths by believing that their 
explanation of the nature of the world is the absolute and final one.”’ 
And further, ‘‘Some would even acknowledge that all explanations 
accepted now are just as mythical as those in the past and that the job 
of scientists and theologians is to produce better and more adequate 
myths.’’? 

The early myth-maker described, explained, and predicted; the 
magician, the shaman and the priest controlled; that their control was 
presumably not efficacious is beside the point. As far as they were 
concerned, the correct actions did result in rain, cure, or success in 
hunting and warfare. If the outcome was not positive their rituals were 
at fault and these were then altered. Until fairly recently magic or 
shamanism was considered to be pseudo-science, an early stage on 
the way to modern science. But anthropologists were dissatisfied with 
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this attitude and they now insist that such a condescending interpreta- 
tion, within the context of the particular culture, is indefensible. 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, in The Savage Mind, for example, declares, 
‘*One deprives oneself of all means of understanding magical thought 
if one tries to reduce it to a moment or stage in technical and scientific 
evolution’’’ R. G. Collingwood in The Principles of Art, is unappeas- 
able: ‘‘This theory of magic as pseudo-science is an extraordinarily 
confused piece of thinking.’’* Yet magic, in primitive societies, was 
another means of controlling nature, and since it often was practiced 
within an artistic context (Collingwood refers to ‘‘magical art’’>), 
that which functioned as science, and art were one, a conclusion that 
Collingwood presumably would find unacceptable. Jung believes 
that the shaman was a tribal psychoanalyst, who elicited repressed 
thoughts from the unconscious,° while Malachai Martin, in an excel- 
lent popular diatribe, describes ‘‘the scientist as shaman’’: the scien- 
tian is one who extrapolates from a limited field in order to pro- 
vide answers to man’s perennial questions. Jacques Monod, 
B. F. Skinner, Konrad Lorenz, Desmond Morris, and Robert Ardrey 
are among those whom he castigates.’ And MacCormac brings this 
discussion to its logical conclusion: ‘‘In function, contemporary 
scientific activity differs little from the activity of the ancient 
priest.’”® 

There have been thinker/artists who combined the analytic skills of 
the scientist with the aesthetic perception of the humanist: Aristotle 
(in a certain sense), Da Vinci, Diirer, Goethe, and more recently 
Loren Eiseley and C. P. Snow are obvious examples. The medieval 
university presented the sciences and the arts as a continuum, since 
the organized study of any field was considered a science, derived 
presumably from the original meaning of the Latin scientia, i.e., 
knowledge. This is carried into the present linguistically in German 
where Wissenschaft is used to describe all disciplines that order in a 
systematic fashion. This is not the case in English and when ‘‘sci- 
ence’’ is applied to non-scientific endeavors, it is usually to impress. 

The congruency of the sciences and the humanities varies depend- 
ing on the commentator. Few critics admit that these areas are truly 
different and therefore irreconcilable. Indeed, there is such a plethora 
of material stressing their superficial resemblance, that the sceptic is 
alerted by the hue and cry. Those who do stress the differences insist 
that the knowledge and control of reality that the sciences and the 
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humanities seek are incomparable.” One of the fullest discussions of 
the problem occurs in Leonard Meyer’s lengthy essay in the first issue 
of Critical Inquiry. Meyer discusses seven ways in which the two 
fields differ, e.g., the importance of historical continuity in art versus 
the revolutionary aspect of science or the fact that scientists make 
their profoundest discoveries at an early age, while the artist can 
create his finest works any time, but especially later in life. All in all 
Meyer makes a good case for the normally glossed over differences. '° 

But generally both scientists and humanists go overboard in order 
to unearth new ways in which the two fields ostensibly overlap. Thus 
Lawrence Durrell points out that ‘‘Today all the arts and sciences 
seem to be differentiated from one another, but this is really an 
illusion born of faulty critical method.’’'' The uncountable differ- 
ences in scope, perspective, objective, and method are simply 
ignored by Durrell as they are by Alan J. Friedman who believes in an 
‘“‘underlying compatibility’ in the results of science and literature, 
because their respective subject matters sometimes coincide.'? Fre- 
quently cited points of correspondence include imagination, intui- 
tion, creation, and the ordering process, i.e. , the elimination of chaos 
in favor of discernable patterns, laws, or principles.'? 

Since most interested parties emphasize scientific and humanistic 
similarities, there are naturally very few people who hesitate to laud a 
rapprochement. Meyer is an obvious exception: he is unhappy with 
the attempts made thus far to reconcile the sciences and the arts. But 
everyone else demands union from Norman Cousins (who declares 
that the two cultures are no more) to Loren Eiseley. This perhaps 
foolish desire for synthesis has been going on for a long time: 
Friedrich Schlegel, more than 150 years ago, insisted that ‘*. . . all art 
must become science and all science must become art.’’'* The mod- 
ern perspective is epitomized by Alfred North Whitehead: ‘‘It should 
be the task of the philosophical schools of this century to bring 
together the two streams [Cartesian and Leibnizian] into an expres- 
sion of the world-picture derived from science, and thereby end the 
divorce of science from the affirmations of our aesthetic and ethical 
experiences.’’!° 

The sciences and the humanities interact in four basic ways: sci- 
ence either uses or misuses the humanities or the reverse obtains. '© 
During the brief history of modern science, humanistic disciplines 
have provided scientists with a surprising number of stimuli. It may 
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come as something of a shock to discover that religion played a 
seminal role in many significant scientific advances. Arthur Koestler 
notes a continuum from Pythagoras to Planck: 


In the West, in the days of the Pythagorean Brotherhood, and again 
during the early Renaissance, the great savants were also great mystics 
and considered the pursuit of Science as a form of worship. This was 
also true of Einstein, who was a deeply religious man, or of Max 
Planck, the founder of quantum theory; and Kepler, the father of 
modern astronomy, regarded Science as an approach to the ultimate 
mystery.'7 


More specifically, Winslow Galbraith shows that ‘*. . . religious 
thought presented a continuing source of ideas and drive for the 
development of science.’’ He does this by discussing the deistic 
influence on James Hutton’s uniformitarianism, which is the basis of 
modern geology; the relationship between August Comte’s Catholi- 
cism and his sociological work; and Gustav Fechner’s desire to 
measure the soul and his contribution to experimental psychology. '* 
There have been two antithetical responses to this situation. Either the 
religious influences on science are denigrated—Bertrand Russell 
declares that ‘‘Science, originally, was entangled in similar [ethical 
and religious] motives, and was thereby hindered in its ad- 
vances’’'?—or they are apotheosized: Theodore Roszak, in discuss- 
ing “‘The visionary origins of science,’’ regrets the extirpation of the 
mystical aspects of early modern science, which thus eliminated 
visionary perceptions.”° 

Yet it turns out that the practitioners of sound experimental 
methodology do not function in a purely objective fashion. From 
Ptolemy through Newton to Einstein, material has been fudged, held 
back, or unfairly emphasized; Werner Heisenberg’s Uncertainty 
Principal precludes an absolute distinction between subject and 
observer, while Michael Polanyi insists that objective knowledge is 
an impossible ideal.?' But this may not be as negative as it appears, at 
least from the humanist’s point of view, since a contributing factor to 
the situation is the fact that both imagination and intuition have 
recently been recognized as integral components of scientific proce- 
dure, something which Roger Bacon (and presumably B. F. Skinner) 
would find abhorrent. As Karl Pearson remarked in 1892, ‘‘But, none 
the less, disciplined imagination has been at the bottom of all great 
scientific discoveries. All great scientists have, in a certain sense, 
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been great artists... .’’?* This is a statement with which Einstein 
would have readily agreed, for he often remarked that he was more 
indebted to the imagination than to cold fact. 

Although the humanities notoriously misuse scientific metaphors 
(see below), the original conception of imagery was purely artistic. 
Metaphors, similes, kennings, symbols, and many other devices are 
the staples from which writers and artists fashion their works. A 
number of these have been appropriated by scientists for the construc- 
tion of their theoretical models, which include the atom, phlogiston, 
ether, and the Cartesian mechanical universe. An oft cited instance 
concerns Friedrich August von Kekulé who recounts his solution to 
the problem of the structure of benzene: 


I turned my chair to the fire and dozed. . . . Again the atoms were 
gambolling before my eyes. This time the smaller groups kept modestly 
in the background. My mental eye, rendered more acute by repeated 
visions of this kind, could now distinguish larger structures, of man- 
ifold conformation; long rows, sometimes more closely fitted together; 
all twining and twisting in snakelike motion. But look! What was that? 
One of the snakes had seized hold of its own tail, and the form whirled 
mockingly before my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning I awoke. . . . 
Let us learn to dream, gentlemen.** 


Long hard work resulted in the stimulation of the imagination which 
produced a superb metaphor of extreme importance in the develop- 
ment of organic chemistry. 

The final and perhaps most astonishing humanistic contribution to 
the sciences is the aesthetic perspective. Although Roszak correctly 
denigrates the superficial significance of its role ,7* aesthetic consider- 
ations turn up with great frequency, particularly in mathematics. For 
Copernicus the orbits of the planets were circular because the circle is 
a perfect curve; Einstein sought simplicity and beauty in his theories; 
Abbé Lemaitre believed that symmetry was almost as important as 
truth; and Henri Poincaré, Paul Dirac, and G. H. Hardy all insist on 
the importance of beauty in their work. ‘‘Beauty is the first test; there 
is no permanent place in the world for ugly mathematics,’’*° is 
Hardy’s summation of the mathematician’s typical point of view. 
While science can certainly function without any reference to aesthet- 
ics it nonetheless frequently does stress simplicity, symmetry and 
beauty. 

Because scientists make only limited use of the humanities, science 
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is not guilty of many abuses. Yet there is one example of nonfea- 
sance, an egregious sin of omission, and this is the scientist’s avowed 
desire to ignore value and ethical considerations in his work. There 
was a time, not long ago, when ethical neutrality was the sine qua non 
of scientific procedure, regardless of consequences. Matters have 
changed dramatically during the last forty years and both the public as 
well as many philosophically-minded scientists now believe that 
value judgments are an integral and necessary aspect of scientific 
work. One notorious example should suffice to indicate this. In 
Obedience to Authority, Stanley Milgrim discusses a series of experi- 
ments that he performed, the results of which have unprecedented 
significance for man’s knowledge of himself. But after the initial 
publication of the findings, Milgrim was severely castigated (by 
colleagues) for deceiving his subjects and causing them lasting 
psychological harm.*° The point is that it is high time for science to 
incorporate axiological and ethical considerations into its structure. 

The sciences provide the arts with a diverse array of beneficial 
material. From the purely technological contributions of applied 
science—more precise casting methods for sculpture, moveable type, 
better paints, four-color reproduction, carbon-14 dating—to the pro- 
vision of seminal metaphors, and subject matter, science is an indis- 
pensible hand-maiden of the arts. A somewhat bizarre manifestation 
emphasizes the technological aspect and kinetic, video, computer and 
cybernetic art are probably only the beginning.*’ More significantly, 
scientific method can be used as a structuring device. One of the most 
successful endeavors of this sort was Emile Zola’s appropriation of 
the methodology outlined in Claude Bernard’s /ntroduction to the 
Study of Experimental Medicine, and its utilization as a basis for the 
structuring of his fiction; this is the naturalistic method, which Balzac 
(according to Zola), Zola himself, Louis-Ferdinand Céline, and 
Frank Norris use with such devastating effect. That Zola believed that 
such a depiction yields ‘‘scientific knowledge’’ of man cannot vitiate 
the power of his fiction.”* 

Novelists and poets, like other humanists, make extensive use of 
metaphors borrowed from science. Among the favorites are entropy, 
overused by Thomas Pynchon, and relativity, which both Lawrence 
Durrell (The Alexandria Quartet) and Hermann Broch (The Sleep- 
walkers) employ as a structuring principle. A more generalized 
approach is taken by the many writers who employ some aspect of 
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science as the subject of their work: the new cosmology, the tele- 
scope, the Darwinian revolution, and human physiology are among 
the prominent examples. It is fascinating to note the strongly antithet- 
ical reactions that this seems to elicit from critics. Douglas Bush and 
J. Isaacs, both working in the early fifties, come to diametrically 
opposed conclusions: Bush believes that ‘‘All modern poetry has 
been conditioned by science, even those areas that seem farthest 
removed from it.’’ Isaacs disagrees: 


I have gone through dozens of volumes and read and re-read hundreds 
of poems hoping to confirm the belief to which I have referred, that 
scientific imagery permeates modern poetry, that the poets have been 
forced by modern science to alter their modes of feeling and expres- 
sion. Alas! it just isn’t true.?? 


Isaacs perhaps overreacts, since the sciences do provide stimulus 
for the arts, and for poetry in particular. 

In the vast literature of the science-art interaction, few commenta- 
tors have stressed the misuse, abuse, and reduction of science and its 
methods in order to lend prestige to non-scientific endeavors. The 
term itself is misapplied so often, that outside of its legitimate do- 


main, it is practically meaningless: ‘‘bibliography is potentially a 
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science,’’ ‘‘the origin and nature of poetry . . . will be treated as a 
scientific problem,’’ *‘Poetics is an old science,’’ ‘‘Alchemy was 
once the science of the dark side of the Soul,’’ this book ‘‘enquires 
what scientific history of art can accomplish,’’ and titles include 
‘**The Science of Death’’ and ‘‘The Science of History.’’ 

In his extended discussion of the problem Jacques Barzun casti- 
gates such pretentiousness unmercifully.*° This paper can do little 
more than touch upon some of the abuses in a number of disciplines. 
In the social sciences Darwinian theory was applied to man’s interac- 
tions and Social Darwinism, which was the outcome, perverted the 
original import of Darwin’s teachings, while Skinner, whose theories 
certainly have some validity, articulates such an extreme position that 
only an avowed behaviorist can concur; others become aggressively 
disenchanted: this is understandable since man as the sum of his 
behavior patterns appears not merely undignified but simply false. 
Lacking a strong quantitative component, sociology and behavioral 
psychology are examples of what Karl Popper terms ‘‘spurious sci- 
ences.’’ While pretensions of scientific validity are not ubiquitous in 
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historical writing, they do nonetheless make insidious incursions. As 
early as 1725, Giambattista Vico attempted to do for history what 
Spinoza had done for ethics; but scientizing along the lines of axiom 
XXVII of his New Science, is counterproductive: ‘‘Greek history, 
from which we get all we know about the history of all other ancient 
gentile nations except the Roman, starts with the flood and the 
giants.’’ From this, inter alia, it is ‘**. . . evident that the entire 
original human race was divided into two species: the one of giants, 
the other of men of normal stature. . . .”’>! It is not as evident as Vico 
thinks. All of his axioms, postulates, tables, and other trappings (a 
regrettable augury of things to come), cannot turn bad history into 
good science. Vico’s influence thru Jules Michelet on later historians’ 
attitudes may be irreparable: one need only recall the strange concoc- 
tions of Hippolyte Taine or Henry Adams to realize this.*? 

Theology is responsible for the Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion and philosophy has engendered logical positivism, linguistic 
analysis, and first-order logic, which produces teratoid symbolic 
representations like, 


(y) {Ly #ixCr(x)] 9 Val[ixCr(x),y]} 
**God is better than every other thing.’’ 


in order to solve the problem of evil.** It is the literary critic, 
however, who is most culpable in this respect; he tries the amenable 
reader’s patience with some of the most preposterous nonsense ever 
propagated: journals like PTL, which is a misguided attempt to turn 
the study of literature into a science, and Poetics with its panoply of 
incredible charts, figures, tables, and equations—paraphernalia in- 
herited from Vico, who at least could cite a certain naivete in his 
defense. Does the following really help one to understand the struc- 
ture of simile? 


The underlying structure of explicit similes is close to their surface 
form: 
[ARG, PRED,] (A) ~ COMP [ARG> PRED, ] (P) 

with a comparison-conjoining rule which deletes the second instance of 
PRED, and reorders the ~COMP elements be and as/as. Or more 
simply, we can use predicate calculus terms (McCawley, 1968): 

P(X)= P(Y)-—»P(X=Y) given that P(X) is an 

Assertion & P(Y) is a Presupposition 

If we posit the same deep structure for all metaphoring, we must posit 
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four different types of deletion patterns to arrive at the quite different 
surface forms of implicit similes and metaphors. 


METAPHORING 
= COMP 


reper likelas . . . as 


S,(A) S2(P) 
| x x 


| 
(factitive) (metalingual) 

| \ 
ARG,—PRED, ARG,— PRED, 





she_ be swift as gazelle be swift 


(19) She is as swift as a gazelle.** 


Or is a pompous analysis of circus performance in terms of poetics 
of any value?*° A recent addition to the literary critic’s arsenal is 
structuralism, which in a certain sense is merely a more complex 
avatar of the New Criticism. Its attempts to order apparent chaos in a 
scientific manner result in texts that are ‘‘Very technical, full of 
marks and abbreviations, like a railroad timetable. . . .”’ Marvin 
Mudrick’s scoffing at Roland Barthes’ S/Z is warranted: gimmicks 
and jargon (hermeneutic, protatic, proairetic, aphanisis) do not con- 
stitute a science.*° All of this reminds one of Einstein’s perceptive 
comment: when asked if everything could be expressed scientifically 
Einstein replied that ‘* . . . it would be possible, but it would make no 
sense. It would be description without meaning—as if you described 
a Beethoven symphony as a variation of wave pressure.’’*’ 

The sciences as well as the humanities have their avid defenders, 
those who believe that one of these basic ways of dealing with reality 
is superior to the other. But there is really no need to align oneself 
with either camp, since both science and art are equally responsible, 
equally valid, and equally productive within their respective spheres. 
The recent trend of stressing their reciprocity is certainly tenable as is 
the widespread desire to humanize the sciences. The scientizing of 
art, however, is fraught with peril as the preceding discussion has 
shown. 
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Recent reports of the falsification of academic records for certain 
collegiate athletes have focussed public attention upon the inade- 
quacies of the transcript system. Any record subject to possible 
manipulation and fraud needs careful protection, of course, and 
institutions must pay considerably more attention to meeting this 
requirement. But in its overall response, higher education needs also 
to clarify once again the character of that which it is protecting. For 
while the fraudulent behavior in regard to grades strikes at the heart of 
a basic academic tradition, justification of the tradition itself has not 
always been straightforward or clear. 

Appearing periodicaily, and particularly evident during the per- 
missive times of the 1960s and early 1970s, charges against grades 
have not been uncommon. Two complaints seem customary. One is 
that any assignment of grades is necessarily arbitrary. The second is 
that grades generate an unwholesome atmosphere of excessive com- 
petition. 

How shall we reply? What, after all, is the point of assigning a 
grade? I suggest that a grade is a short-hand device indicating the 
instructor’s evaluation of the student’s achievement through a given 
time period in mastering relevant skills and materials. Unaccompa- 
nied by more extensive comment by the instructor, the assignment of 
grades is radically incomplete. Standing by themselves, grades are 
unable to communicate fully to the student the various dimensions of 
his or her achievement and the respects in which it may excel or be 
deficient. However, supplemented by this sort of comment, grades 
can function as a clear system of summary notation. Such notation is 
for the welfare of students and is to help them learn. It can mislead 
when used inappropriately as a device for sorting and ranking by 
employers. 
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Now consider the complaint that grades are necessarily arbitrary. 
The first thing to notice is its ambiguity. Perhaps the charge is that 
instructor evaluation of student achievement is necessarily arbitrary. 
But this too is unclear. It could mean that there are no instruments 
adequate to the task. But if a course is well designed and has clear 
objectives, progress toward achieving them can always be measured. 
To be sure, the instructor may select inappropriate objectives for 
measurement. Clearly, though, this is a fault of the instructor, not of 
grading as such. 

Alternatively, the charge that grades are arbitrary could mean that 
instructors are incapable of being guided by their chosen instruments. 
Of course, this statement also seems too broad. Individual faculty 
members may indeed be irresponsible in the way they conduct and 
express their evaluation of student achievement. But this is no war- 
rant for the conclusion that all evaluation is arbitrary. 

Still, there is an important concern here about the connection 
between grades and fairness. An indispensable condition for the use 
of grades as a short-hand way of summarizing evaluation is the 
presence within each academic community of some fair consensus 
about standards and expectations. There may never be unanimity, but 
there must be some collective sense of the range of acceptable 
deviation. It is this faculty sense of appropriate standards which 
contributes importantly to the character of each institution. Apart 
from such consensus, there is an inadequate academic community 
and this does make for an absence of fairness in the treatment of 
students. 

Of course, some practices may themselves be unfair. The use of a 
preset formula for the correct pattern of distribution of grades is an 
example. Such use is unfair, because the pattern or standard is 
external and artificial. Any correlation with the actual achievement of 
a given student population is accidental. Complaints about grade 
inflation should be carefully reviewed in light of this point. Likewise, 
the use of grades primarily to reflect student progress is a mistake. 
Doubtless, it is tempting to use grades to reward students who have 
achieved considerable progress in their work. The primary use of 
grades, however, must be to reflect the degree of student achievement 
and accomplishment of the course objectives. The student may have 
come a long way, but if he or she has yet a long way to go the 
evaluation must reflect this fact. 
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At least in these respects, then, the assignment of grades need not 
and ought not be arbitrary. Of course, there may be greater precision 
of evaluation in some areas than in others. But this is neither unusual 
nor alarming. It is rather the absence of such a possibility which 
would indeed be alarming—for that would suggest a complete relativ- 
ism of value, if not ultimately a solipsism where the individual is the 
arbiter of all significance. 

Let us now turn to the second issue, the charge that grades encour- 
age excessive competition. It is undoubtedly true that the pursuit of 
the grades can become an unwholesome preoccupation. It can create a 
climate in which the point of learning is obscured by the symbol of 
learning. The social significance of the grade can take precedence, as 
seems to be especially the case today with keen competition to enter 
the professions and good grades being regarded as a prerequisite. 

It is for this reason that many colleges and universities have 
properly adopted a pass-fail option for evaluation of student achieve- 
ment. The range and detail of faculty evaluation is severely restricted 
in this option. This arrangement provides opportunity for students to 
explore fields of inquiry in which they may not have sufficient prior 
preparation or native talent to achieve a requisite level of mastery 
symbolized by a ‘‘good’’ grade. 

An alternative to pass-fail is a credit—no-credit arrangement, with 
the assumption that failing work should not be recorded as such. This 
assumption is not one I share. To eliminate the possibility of failure in 
academic pursuits is to create a situation unlike any other in life. 
Additionally, such a position overlooks the seriousness of the com- 
mitment with which both students and faculty ought to approach the 
course. Students have a responsibility not only to the material but * 
their colleagues as well, and eliminating the possibility of their failu 
in this responsibility weakens this communal dimension. Naturally, 
there must be provisions for the recognition of extenuating circum- 
stances, but these provisions are to reenforce, not dilute, the nature of 
the responsibility undertaken. 

It remains a fact of life that neither talent nor achievements are 
evenly distributed. Variation in grades reflects, and does not create, 
this fact. The cure for excessive competition, then, rests within each 
individual and not in the abolition of grades. After all, learning can be 
a collective as well as an individual achievement. And cooperative 
efforts, if indeed successful, can only increase the actual individual 
degree of mastery and achievement. 
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Let me touch on two additional issues. One is the practice of 
allowing the repetition of courses in order to improve the grade 
involved. I suggest this is a mistake. On the one hand, improvement 
of relevant competencies is desirable for all concerned. Since the 
grade reflects the actual achievement, its improvement can only be 
applauded. On the other hand, the point about communal responsibil- 
ity, and the possibility of failing in it, reminds us of the social and 
temporal dimensions of college learning. At stake in the evaluation is 
a comment on the facility with which the degree of mastery occurred. 
The time it takes to learn something is not irrelevant to its learning. 
Given an indefinite time and sufficient resources, presumably anyone 
could finally be certified as having mastered a range of skills and 
material. Accordingly, the evaluation presented in grading is not 
identical with a final certification, although there are connections. 

Open-ended, self-paced instruction raises the same issue. The data 
do suggest that students learn at different rates. The implication is that 
instruction ought to accommodate this. And I agree that it ought. But 
to suggest that given sufficient time everyone can be equal is to 
confuse evaluation with certification. In addition to mastery, flair and 
facility should be reflected in grading, and the data also suggest that 
individuals are quite different in these respects. 

The new populations which higher education is now attempting to 
serve pose new challenges. Curriculums, course scheduling, and time 
and mode of instruction are all facing change. Will this new clientele 
require changes in the basic function of grades presented here? 
Certainly, the potential is there. As anyone who has sat on a curricu- 
lum committee can attest, pressures to accommodate new and differ- 
ent circumstances are intense. However, to relinquish the evaluative 
character of grading, I am persuaded, is a mistake—throwing into 
further shadow the integrity of higher education at a time when other 
forms of support and understanding by the public are receding. 

Let me summarize. Grades are symbols for the evaluation of 
achievements and performances. They are short-hand assessments of 
learning, not primarily statements of certification or of rank ordering. 
Additionally, assigning grades sorts people only according to the 
achievements in question, not some other standard of worth. There 
are many modes of achievement and many standards of success. 
Academic grades refer to one mode and to one standard, and are 
misused if given an authority for which they were not intended. 
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**Study hard for the realization of the four modernizations.’’ This 
caption above the door of a modest primary school in Canton captures 
the orientation and mood of education in the People’s Republic of 
China in 1980. This call to ‘‘modernize’’ was first enunciated by 
Chou En-Lai in 1975 as a part of a struggle within the top levels of the 
Party about whether to continue or abandon the Cultural Revolution 
which had been launched by Chairman Mao in the mid Sixties. Chou 
was among those challenging the wisdom of continuing the Revolu- 
tion. He called for a major shift in the nation’s goals to realize the 
modernization of agriculture, industry, science-technology, and the 
military to make China a powerful socialist state in political, econom- 
ic and military terms before the end of the century—a state that could 
hold its own with the super-industrial powers. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion, however, formally reached its end in the Fall of 1976 with the 
death of Mao and the jailing of the Gang of Four. Chou En-lai’s call 
for modernization then rapidly became the new ‘‘correct line.’’ Since 
then the Gang of Four has been denounced as the malevolent source of 
nearly all of China’s problems. Where education is concerned, the 
Gang is held to be responsible for a disastrous lowering of educational 
standards, for the creation of a lost generation who were cheated of 
formal schooling for ten years, for the demoralization of the young 
and of the intellectuals by hooligan Red Guards, and for the enormous 
set-back in higher education’s responsibility to produce the research 
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and trained leaders required to create an advanced technological 
society. 

Education in China is now in a period of rapid transition which, 
however, must be viewed in the perspective of pendulum swings in 
the persistent ‘‘Red vs. Expert’’ issue. A few illustrative generaliza- 
tions indicate that these swings have occurred in five periods: 1) 
1949-1957, the opening years of the Revolution and the establish- 
ment of the first Five-Year Economic Plan; 2) 1958-1960, the Great 
Leap Forward under the leadership of Chairman Mao; 3) 1960-1966, 
a period of retrenchment; 4) 1966-1976, the Great Proletarian Cultur- 
al Revolution; and, 5) 1976 to the present, the period of *‘the Four 
Modernizations.’”’ 


1) 1949-]957—Liberation and the first Five-Year Plan 


The founding of the Chinese People’s Republic in 1949 coincided 
with the period of the Cold War. China was isolated from the West. 
With a population overwhelmingly illiterate and devastated by Civil 
War, Mao saw nowhere to turn except toward the U.S.S.R. The 
Liberation began with two major goals, hopefully to be realized 
through appropriate alliance with the Soviet Union: 1) to create a 


Socialist society that would raise the cultural and material level of the 
historically exploited peasant and worker masses who had won the 
victory over the landlords and the Kuomintang. The goal of social 
egalitarianism required the building of a new kind of human charac- 
ter—the New Collectivist Man with a proletarian consciousness; and, 
2) to develop a modern, advanced industrial state to lift daily life 
above a miserable existence and to help China fulfil its historic 
aspiration for a leadership role in world affairs. Thus were established 
the twin pulls of ‘‘Red,’’ championed by ‘‘the radicals,’ and the 
aspiration of ‘‘modernization,’’ championed by ‘‘the pragmatists.”’ 
The issue remains much in doubt as to whether ‘*‘Red and Expert’’ can 
be realized in practice. When ‘‘the radicals’’ are ascendant, it has 
become ‘‘Red above all else’’ and the key word shifts to ‘*moderniza- 
tion’’ when their opponents are in charge. 

The Chinese Communist Revolution was a historic victory of the 
Chinese peasants, mobilized in the People’s Liberation Army, com- 
plemented by worker support from the cities. It was a revolution by 
and for the least educated sector of the population—at least 80% of 
the population was illiterate with that figure rising to 95% in many 
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rural areas. The obligation of the Communist Party was to reward the 
enormous sacrifice of this age-long exploited population. Pragmati- 
cally this required the introduction of universal schooling at the 
primary and adult education levels to eliminate illiteracy, and the 
extension of secondary and higher education to provide expertise 
needed to create a modern industrial state. Ideologically it required a 
consolidaticn of the Revolution by rooting out ‘‘Kuomintang-feudal- 
bourgeois-fascist’’ remnants and the creation of a population imbued 
with Marxist ideology com:nitted to the egalitarian ideal of ‘‘serving 
the people.”’ 

In the early years enthusiasm for the revolution gave widespread 
support to efforts to create Marxist ‘‘Redness,’’ and political indoctri- 
nation permeated both informal and formal education. Onslaughts 
were made on the structure and values of the old regime. The task of 
consolidating support for the revolution was formidable, but even 
more staggering was the problem of how to transform an illiterate 
feudal society into a twentieth-century industrial technological state. 

As the Party formulated its plans for China’s first economic Five- 
Year Plan (1953-1957), the educational style of the Russian ally with 
its heavy emphasis on engineering, science and technical training 
seemed to be the model to follow. 

The Russian educational system emphasized training to supply 
specified technical skills required by state economic plans. This 
tendency was seized on by the Chinese in the middle schools and 
through the creation of several hundred specialized programs in 
higher education.' Progression through the system and entrance into 
programs was determined by a highly competitive, nationally uni- 
form examination system. In positive terms, this system was partially 
effective in fulfilling the pressing early need to train scientific and 
technical personnel. 

By the end of the decade, however, Chairman Mao raised ques- 
tions about a ‘slavish copying’’ of the Russian model. Is our ministry 
of education ‘‘the Russian or the Chinese ministry?’’ he asked. Basic 
Chinese realities, as well as value emphases were incengruent with 
the Russian style. China, for example, lacked the equipment and 
trained personnel to implement many specialized programs. Further- 
more, Chinese industry was too underdeveloped to use many of the 
narrowly trained experts so that graduates had to enter unrelated work 
or learn new skills. Thirdly, this system with its highly competitive 
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academic emphases seemed at odds with the ideals of the people’s 
revolution. ‘‘Expert’’ teachers and students became isolated or alien- 
ated from working people, and the emphasis on competitive examina- 
tions favored children of the educated classes. The Russian-guided 
system was, in fact, producing a new “‘revisionist expert class’’ like 
that emerging in the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, the Russian model was 
failing to marshall the energies of the Chinese people as a whole in 
nation building as Mao had succeeded in doing in the War of Libera- 
tion with the People’s Liberation Army. 


2) 1958-1960—The Great Leap Forward 


Under Mao, an anti-rightist campaign was launched to recapture 
the purity of the revolutionary ideal of perpetual class struggle alert to 
the danger of new emerging bourgeois elements, even within the 
Party itself. One of the scholars at the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong told us that Mao was, in fact, a romantic idealist who thought 
China could move directly into the stage of communism by relying 
more on mass revolutionary ardor than on technology. Mao now 
called on the Chinese to reject Russian revisionism and to rely on self 
reliance in building an authentic socialism. Mao’s disenchantment 
was accentuated by the brutal Russian interventions in Hungary and 
Poland in 1956. He began to call for a true socialism freed from 
Russian domination that could be followed by developing third-world 
countries. 

In education this meant, for example, new plans to overcome the 
separation of the experts from the people. In 1958, in the rural areas 
‘*half and half’’ schools were initiated.” To overcome the problem of 
inadequate funds to expand standard state schools, ‘‘half and half’’ 
schools created their own resources by having students labor part time 
on school managed lands. By 1960, twenty-seven per cent of lower 
middle school students (grades 7-9) were enrolled in these programs. 
Ministry of Education officials were skeptical about the quality of 
these hastily improvised schools, but ‘‘the radicals’’ gave the idea 
strong support. It was seen as a means for creating basic schooling for 
the rural masses and it coincided with the Great Leap’s dream of 
integrating labor with learning. The Party radicals held that labor with 
education had an ethical impact—the sweat and tempering of hard 
labor created true proletarian consciousness. Students were called to 
participate in labor to produce ‘‘transformed men.’’ We limit 
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ourselves to this one example to illustrate how education was seen as 
an intrinsic element in efforts to implement the goals of the Great 
Leap period. 


3) 1960-1966—Educational Retrenchment 


Mao’s grand plans in the Great Leap to break with dependence on 
the U.S.S.R., to transform agriculture by shifting from producer 
cooperatives to collective communes, to revolutionize industrial pro- 
duction by combining heroic efforts in heavy industry with backyard 
iron smelting resulted in a series of economic disasters, including 
food shortages and serious international trade imbalances. 

Mao was charged with adventurism and the Leap was discredited. 
Education under the prodding of Liu Shao-ch’i, the emerging domi- 
nant figure, returned to the Russian emphasis on becoming an instru- 
ment for realizing economic goals. Labor participation was held to be 
a deterrent to serious academic study, and emphasis returned to the 
measuring of educational quality by results on competitive, national 
examinations. 

By the mid Sixties, however, Liu Shao-ch’i and his followers were 
coming under attack as bourgeois revisionists and ‘‘capitalist roader’’ 
betrayers of the revolution. 


4) 1966-1976--The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 


Ten turbulent years of Cultural Revolution followed, during which 
time Mao and the radicals tried to reinstall and extend the goals of the 
Great Leap Forward.° As early as 1963, Mao warned of the danger of 
counter-revolutionary restoration by ‘‘revisionists’’ who were install- 
ing ‘‘capitalist road’’ practices under the guise of promoting the 
National Economic Plan. He and his followers moved toward a 
counter emphasis of ‘‘socialist education’’ through intensified class 
struggle. An editorial by Mao in the People’s Daily (1964), was 
entitled, ‘‘Learn from the Experience of People’s Liberation Army in 
Political and Ideological Work’’ and his then lieutenant, Lin Piao, 
interpreted this as meaning unswerving loyalty to the Thought of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Underneath the rhetoric, a bitter power 
struggle was at work. Mao was to move with those who were ready to 
create the Red Guards as a counter force against bourgeois elements 
in the Party itself. 





China 1980 


In 1966, resurgent Maoist radicals closed down the schools of the 
country to gain raw material for a new ‘“‘mass movement”’ in ideolog- 
ical affairs. Released students quickly were rallied into Red Guard 
formations and were told they should ‘‘dare to be violent’’ and 
‘*firmly rely on the revolutionary left.’ The Red Guards entered the 
streets waving the ‘‘Little Red Book’”’ and chanting the Quotations of 
Chairman Mao. Throughout the country, students undertook to 
browbeat and humiliate their ‘‘bourgeois’’ professors. ‘*‘Bourgeois 
academic authorities,’’ as high as Ministry of Education officials, 
were hauled forth publicly to be denounced as ‘‘capitalist roaders’’ 
and forced to make confessions and recantations. Students and pro- 
fessors from the universities were sent to rural communes and facto- 
ries to ‘‘learn from the people.”’ 

When schools were gradually re-opened, the effort was made to 
universalize Mao’s principle of combining ‘‘study and labor,”’ i.e., 
‘**walk on two legs’’ at all levels of the educational system. Higher 
education was to be for manual workers. For admission to universities 
and advanced institutes, recommendations of ‘‘service to the people’’ 
by local commune or Party leaders counted as much as, or more than, 
academic qualifications. In many universities, worker-soldier- 
peasant teams were assigned to govern the processes of education. 
Old academic textbooks were denounced without alternatives to 
replace them. As a sense of anarchy grew, students were called to 
return to classes, but the response was sporadic. Mao’s call for a 
revolutionary challenge to entrenched institutional leaders was lead- 
ing to social disorder and widespread indiscipline. 

During the Seventies, bitter power struggles took place at the 
highest levels of the Party and Government, and the infighting was 
sharpened by the question of who would succeed the aged and ailing 
Mao. The ‘‘expert’’ faction was on the rise again. The leading 
pragmatist, Teng Shiao-p’ing, in disgrace during the Cultural Rev- 
olution, suddenly emerged to preside at the funeral of Chou En-lai in 
early 1976, and the little known Hua Kuo-feng was announced as 
Acting Premier. Mao, the Great Helmsman, died in September 1976. 
Within a month, ‘‘the Gang of Four,”’ leaders of the radical faction 
including Mao’s widow Chiang-Ching, were arrested. 

Before the end of 1976, a new ‘‘correct line’’ for education began 
to emerge. Education was to become an instrument for realizing the 
goals of ‘‘the four modernizations’’ announced by Chou En-lai at the 
Fourth National People’s Congress in 1975. 
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5) 1976 to the present—Education for the Four Modernizations 


With the death of Mao in 1976, Chinese education entered its fifth 
and current phase, the Education for the Four Modernizations. Be- 
cause it is still going on, it is difficult to characterize this period with 
any degree of certainty and finality. We limit ourselves to a series of 
examples drawn from the author’s own observations and experiences 
resulting from a Phi Delta Kappan China Study Tour in July, 1980. 

Behind all of the rethinking and soul-searching, there is an intense 
awareness and embarrassment about China’s backward industrial- 
economic development. The backwardness is a threat to internal 
security with respect to the question of how to meet the needs and 
aspirations of a population now approaching a billion; and there is a 
concern about external security as the Chinese recognize their mili- 
tary weakness in the face of Russian ‘‘expansionist, hegemonist’’ 
tendencies. There is insistent denunciation of the Gang of Four as the 
source of setbacks in all areas of national life—but especially with 
respect to education where the Gang is charged with ‘‘turning every- 
thing upside down.”’ 

We were told repeatedly that a major task was to return to ‘“‘the 
correct line’’ in education that had been pursued before the Cultural 
Revolution. This included restoring compulsory attendance, respect 
for teachers, returning to serious study of academic subjecis and texts 
(as set forth by the Ministry of Education) instead of immersion in 
Marxist-Leninist tracts as defined by the Gang, and the restoration of 
standardized examinations to measure progress and to determine who 
will be admitted to higher levels of education. (One teacher told us 
that students would laugh if they were required now to chant Quota- 
tions of Mao; ‘‘They are tired of that sloganeering.’’) 

Students are back in classes in the basic system. A pre-school 
kindergarten program is followed by a five-year elementary school 
centered on the study of Chinese, mathematics, science, music, 
drawing and physical education. Middle schools are divided into 
three-year lower middle schools and two-year upper middle schools. 
The lofty aspiration is to make the lower level (grades 7-9) universal- 
ly available to all Chinese youths. Both levels concentrate on a core of 
subjects: Chinese, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, poli- 
tics, history, geography and hygiene. English is widely introduced as 
a required second language. 

The emphasis we heard from educators seemed to parallel the 
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slogans we encountered in visits to factories and farms: ‘‘From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work’’; ‘‘He who 
doesn’t work, neither shall he eat’’; ‘‘Work more, work better, get 
more pay—but work better so the level of all can be raised.’’ 

In a morning of conferences with educators in Kweilin (Guilin), we 
were told that the central goal was for education to help realize the 
‘*four modernizations’’ with an emphasis on upgrading the middle 
school to 1) graduate better students for the universities, and 2) 
produce better trained technicians for the factories and farms. For this 
latter purpose, an emerging priority will be to introduce specialized 
technical middle schools. (A joking aside was made to the effect that 
the status between primary and middle school teachers is the same— 
but the pay is different.) 

In Kweilin and everywhere else, we were told of the importance 
attached to the creation of ‘‘key schools.’’ In order to achieve the 
quickest results in overcoming the damage of ‘‘the Gang,’’ the 
decision has been made to concentrate on establishing a number of 
high quality ‘‘key’’ primary and middle schools, as well as key 
institutions of higher learning.* Key schools, in brief, receive higher 
allocations to hire more teachers, and to purchase better teaching 
materials and equipment. We were told proudly that only students 
with high examination scores are admitted to key schools and that 
they respond by producing more than twice as many students with 
winning scores on university entrance examinations. At a key nation- 
al normal university we were told by a student that a fact of the 
moment was that the students selected by test score results from all 
over the nation overwhelmingly came from educated families and that 
there were no students from rural areas. ‘‘This is a matter of con- 
cern,’ he added. 

The key school concept had been introduced in the early Sixties 
during the ascendency of ‘‘the pragmatist,’’ Liu Shao-ch’i (who has 
now officially been rehabilitated). Members of our group raised 
questions about whether there was the possibility of key schools 
creating new elites. A number of interesting responses were offered: 
1) ‘‘Key schools are necessary to help us realize the four moderniza- 
tions and we do not consider the better technicians they will produce 
as anew class.’’ 2) ‘‘We don’t look down on those with lower scores. 
The task of the higher achievers is to help those who are slower.’ 3) A 
young guide in Shanghai told us that ‘‘socialist emulation’’ is differ- 
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ent from ‘‘capitalist competition.’’ While driving through the streets, 
he said that the factories and shops we were passing compete for 
prizes going to those who produce the best products and develop the 
best ways of marketing them. The better products will be advertised 
on billboards (now much in evidence) so the people will know of the 
good products, and so other factories and stores can emulate the good 
work of the prize winners. Similarly, we heard educators explain to us 
that students who succeed at the highest levels will be better equipped 
‘*to serve the people’’ through helping to realize ‘‘the moderniza- 
tions.’’ ‘‘The better any of us get, the more there will be for all of us.”’ 

In higher education, we found similar moves ‘‘to recover from the 
setbacks’’ of the Cultural Revolution by returning to the regulations 
of the early Sixties, referred to as the ‘‘Sixty Points.’’> Examples 
include the recent announcement that academic degrees are being 
re-installed (baccalaureate, master’s and doctorate); in 1977, univer- 
sities returned to admitting most qualified students through entrance 
examinations; and in 1978, academic ranks of professors, associate 
professors and lecturers were restored. (Scornful reference is made to 
the time when peasant-worker teams exercised directive authority on 
campus.) Efforts are being made to improve working and living 
conditions for teachers in order to attract qualified people to the 
academic world. Faculty housing is being constructed, libraries are 
being restored, new texts based on modern scholarship are being 
introduced (350 alone in specialties in science and engineering).° A 
general push is being made to open contact with the West: student 
exchanges are being negotiated, and visiting scholars invited. We 
found a passionate concern on the part of young persons to improve 
their skills in English. Those of us who were morning walkers or 
joggers often were met by students from ages 12 and up who asked us 
for help with passages in their English texts, or who just wanted the 
chance to practice speaking English. Young students of the Cultural 
Revolution generation told us how they were now studying English 
by listening to BBC and the Voice of America, which formerly had 
been strictly forbidden. Brighter colors are appearing in skirts and 
blouses and people obviously are enjoying their new freedom to get in 
touch with Western style clothing which is modelled by the many 
Chinese visitors from overseas. Students told us that such dress would 
have led to charges of being bourgeois reactionaries a few years ago. 

Finally, there has been a rather sharp reversal in the practice of 
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relating learning and labor. Everywhere we were to!d that study was 
neglected in the days of the *‘half and half’’ schools. The sending of 
university students and teachers to long work stints in communes is 
now viewed as one of the wasteful follies of ‘‘the Gang.’” When 
asked if Mao’s injunction to ‘‘walk on two legs’’ in combining study 
and work had been abandoned, we reccived a reply that the theory 
was good but the practice was now different. School systems in many 
areas are encouraged to manage their own farms or factories as a 
means of financial support. But students instead of working there are 
now taken on periodic field trips to observe work and to have some of 
their school studies related to the work they see. This obviously is not 
the same as holding that *‘the sweat of hard labor creates true proletar- 
ian consciousness.”’ 

The matter of moral education and the young people’s proper 
upbringing became a question of grave concern to the Party Central 
Committee soon after the present leadership assumed power in 1976. 
This was on account of the assertion that the morally healthy develop- 
ment of the country’s youth was spinally impaired by the widespread 
confusion and delusion that Lin Piao and the hegemonically inclined 
‘*Gang of Four’’ created in the course of their rampage. More specif- 
ically, it has been claimed that they defamed the fine and dishonored 
the honorable by stubbornly maintaining that ‘hooligans are useful’’ 
and ‘‘misdemeanors are nothing.’’ And it is in an effort to deal with 
this situation that Chairman Hua as well as Vice-Chairmen Yeh and 
Teng have issued several directives regarding the correct handling of 
the problem. 

No wonder, therefore, that moral education in China is presently 
enjoying substantial visibility, both within the government itself and 
among the members of the public at large. Party and popular preoccu- 
pation with this cardinal affair permeates and saturates completely the 
whole school system. This blanketing effect is hard to avoid noticing, 
no matter how superficial or insensitive an observer of the Chinese 
school scene today one may happen to be. 

The task of schools in China, according to a Mao missive, is to help 
students develop morally, intellectually and physically so that they 
will become workers with both socialist consciousness and culture. 
The expected product is a good communist, who, as the Chairman 
explained in his essay on Combat Liberalism, ‘‘should be frank, 
faithful, and active, looking on the interests of the revolution as his 
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very life and subordinating his personal interests to those of the 
revolution; he should, always and everywhere, adhere to correct 
principles and wage a tireless struggle against all incorrect ideas and 
actions so as to consolidate the collective life of the Party and 
strengthen the ties between the Party and the masses; and he should be 
more concerned about the Party and the masses than about the 
individual, and more concerned about others than about himself. 
Only thus can he be considered a Communist.’”’ 

Although the above sketch was prepared twelve years before Liber- 
ation and despite the vecent (and current) shrinking of Mao to realistic 
dimensions as well as his relative lack of stress on the ‘‘expert’’ ideal, 
we found, in the course of our visit to the People’s Republic last 
summer, that the essential foundation of Chinese moral education still 
remains fundamentally Maoist in nature and direction. Like Con- 
fucius, the Chairman placed a great deal of emphasis on the impor- 
tance of regulating human relations and the refinement of the inner 
self in accordance with the dictates of political and ethical impera- 
tives. Consequently, his model man is characterized by a systematic 
identification with proletarian interests, feelings and thinking; trained 
willingness and acquired ability to further the Revolution and be 
unable to live outside the socialist collective; emphasis on group, 
rather than individual, self-reliance; patterning one’s behavior after 
that of the laborious and dedicated members and leadership of the 
Communist Party; and ever-present readiness to uphold the country’s 
Constitution and laws, defend the interests of the people, maintain 
public order and private proprieties, honor socialist morality in its 
entirety, and prepare oneself as a worthy successor in the revolution- 
ary cause. 

The current moral exemplar is the new socialist who is firmly 
attached, to be sure, to the older ‘‘five loves’’ (profound proletarian 
love of motherland, the people—be loyal to them, stand with and 
learn from them—, science, physical labor, and public property), but 
who, at the same time, studies very diligently to do more than his fair 
share in the realization of the four modernizations presently under 
way. His moral upbringing lends heavy weight to the virtues of 
industriousness and scientific competence, and to the need for both 
being backed by the capacity to enjoy hard work for the benefit of all. 
This technically trained man is public-spirited, honest, responsible, 
patriotic (without being at all chauvinistic), energetic, cooperative, 
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acceptant (although not mindlessly so), and well versed in the coun- 
try’s ideology and the rationale for his government’s domestic and 
foreign policies. All of his undertakings are marked by self-effacing 
efficiency as well as by a willingness to suppress any aversion to 
physical labor—notwithstanding the fact that at the moment manual 
work is not valued to the almost pathological extent that it used to be 
apotheosized in the course of the Cultural Revolution.® Finally, this 
newer vision is one of a modernized and technocratic socialist who is 
always keeping a keen lookout for opportunities to repudiate the 
bourgeois preference for fame and fortune, and who is always ready 
to suppress petty ambitions and private gain as being condemnable 
expressions of egoistic and anachronistic inclinations. 

Parenthetically, in this last connection one of us will never forget 
an offer of a hand calculator that he made to a Shanghai student of 
engineering who initially accepted it with profuse thanks. After a 
while, however, this student had some second thoughts on the matter 
and, as a result, he politely declined the above token of friendship (a 
luxury, indeed, to a Chinese), saying that an act of such acceptance 
would be considered highly ‘‘selfish’’ and, therefore, one not at all 
befitting particularly a thinking and authentic representative of 
Chinese socialism. 

All in all, then, moral education in China today appears to be 
aiming at preparing shock force activists in the new Long March 
towards the four modernizations, encouraging revolutionary heroism 
and fervor on the ‘‘battlefields’’ of science and technology, and 
enabling the young to honor the (Stalinist and) Maoist tradition of 
‘seeking truth from facts.’’ Squarely underlying this endeavor is the 
love of the socialist collective and the companion ethical directive of 
putting others before oneself in a saint-like spirit of typically com- 
munist self-denial. 

Despite this near religious quality and lofty motivation of the 
enterprise, however, the activity of moral education in the People’s 
Republic remains essentially an undertaking whose purpose it is to 
train for citizenship, for coping with the mundane and diurnal chal- 
lenges of adult life. Its intrinsic value is strictly utilitarian and its 
success is contingent upon how well it enables young people, while in 
school, but especially later, to discharge productively the civic and 
other obligations of the mature world. Thus moral education in 
China, being coextensive with effective group membership (the de- 
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mands and expectations of which are taken very seriously in the 
People’s Republic), is like vocational training. For the engagement of 
educating youngsters and others morally is exclusively designed to 
form and inform the exemplary socialist who is wholeheartedly given 
to and technically prepared for making his contribution to the 
achievement of the four modernizations, the current version of the 
Revolution. 

Since such a version, however, is a function of what group within 
the Party is in control, there has existed a serious problem of disagree- 
ment on the precise nature of the socialist-exemplar ideal and espe- 
cially on the best approaches to its realization. As a result, there has 
been, since Liberation, a constant struggle for power which has 
divided the country’s leadership rather sharply. An intimation of the 
main quarrel together with some related considerations is pursued in 
the section that follows. 

As suggested earlier, moral education soon became a top priority of 
the Hua administration due to the excesses of the Cultural Revolution. 
However, in a very real sense that turbulent political event was more 
moralistic than the present Leadership in Beijing may be prepared to 
admit. To Mao, the whole of education is based on ethical considera- 
tions and is guided by the vision of ‘‘a man of moral integrity.’’? This 
orientation was clearly behind the fervor and fever of the Hundred 
Flowers campaign (Spring, 1957), as well as the heavy stress placed 
on the ‘‘redness’’ of the *‘red and expert’’ slogan current in the course 
of the Great Leap Forward and, most especially, of the Great Proletar- 
ian Cultural Revolution. For the latter entertained seriously the feasi- 
bility of converting acts of sheer will to powerful forces of general 
progress. This most extreme left-wing form of Maoism was strongly 
predicated on the proposition that social beliefs determine social 
realities, given enough spiritual resoluteness on the part of the public 
as a whole. 

By contrast, the present government's policy, commonly con- 
nected with the names of such ‘‘capitalist roaders’’ and ‘‘radical 
revisionists’? as Liu Shao-chi—‘‘the Krushchev of China’’—and 
Deng Xiaoping, is based on the view, characteristic of the ‘*pragma- 
tists and moderates’’ who hold all political power in the nation’s 
capital at the moment, that it is only through science and technology 
together with intensive specialization and efficient bureaucracy plus 
centralized planning and economic development that the country can 
ever hope to emerge as a leading power in the world today. 
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Nevertheless, the basic ‘‘line’’ in moral education has not under- 
gone any essential changes in the hands of those who ousted *‘the 
Gang of Four’’ and their supporters four years ago. With the excep- 
tion of the rather drastic reversal in the practice of relating labor to 
learning, moral education has remained fundamentally unaltered 
since the 1966-1976 decade. In partial support of this claim we 
adduce the finding that both the content of the enterprise and the 
textbook approach to matters of manners and morals today are almost 
identical to the ones which were in force during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. This observation is in accord with the fact that the efforts of that 
period were directed, to a great extent, by the wide use of such well 
propagandized textbooks as Little Pals, How the Foal Crossed the 
Stream and Stories of Little Red Guards. Now the socialist virtues, 
both civic and other, that these titles teach have remained essentially 
the same throughout the career of Socialist China, regardless of what 
particular faction happens to administer the country at any given time. 
For there is, indeed, no real difference between the Revolution’s 
instructional publications just mentioned and, for example, The Little 
Red Guards (by the Shanghai Animated Film Studio, Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, Peking, 1976), which one of us bought in Guangzhou 
last July, or any similar moral methods and materials employed prior 
to 1966. Such judgment, with particular reference to the situation as 
we ascertained it last July, is further strengthened by an examination 
of presently prevailing ways of moral upbringing to which we now 
turn. 

The methodological means that the school has at its disposal for the 
moral cultivation of the young are both numerous and varied. Space 
here allows for only a brief discussion of only a few of them. 

The teaching of morality is conducted through the systematic study 
of politics and morals as a regular curricular offering; example (cf., 
The Seeds); collective living; exhortation (didactic quotations from 
Mao, Marx, etc.); posters found in public places and on notice 
boards; plain and plentiful advice from teachers, parents, the press, 
other pupils, neighbors, and some especially concerned members of 
the collective such as the Chinese ‘‘granny’’—perhaps one of the 
most potent agents of moral education in the People’s Republic; 
experience of productive work (presently not so much in vogue); and 
methodic employment of retired workers, cadres, peasants and 
teachers both as resource persons and as friendly supervisors of the 
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youngsters’ activities in the neighborhood after the school day is over 
and until the parents come home from work in the evening. 

Among the great multiplicity of additional means of moral cultiva- 
tion, the employment of slogans is possibly one of the most popular 
ones. The use of slogans in conjunction with a number of other 
helpful devices renders such combination an excellent tool in the 
hands of those who know how to make it yield the best possible 
results. Consider the case of ‘‘Serve the People,’’ the single most 
common slogan in China today. This moral injunction takes root in 
the hearts and minds of children and youth through practicing, under 
school auspices and relentless social control, the collective virtues of 
caring for old people and others needing help; systematic programs of 
ideological instruction; admonitions about and opportunities for lead- 
ing a thrifty and simple life as well as for showing informed and 
prompt compliance with the dictates of public order together with 
those of politeness, honesty and modesty; careful and skillful foster- 
ing of the communist ethos in general and its revolutionary ardor in 
particular so as to render youngsters and youth highly resistant to the 
corrupt and decadent way of bourgeois life with its corrosive ‘*spir- 
itual opium’’; and planned association of subsidiary slogans, like the 
‘*Five Loves’’ (love the motherland, the people, labor, science, and 
public property), with whatever it takes to raise the moral grasp of the 
young. 

As an illustration of this last observation consider, again, the first 
of these sloganized ‘‘loves’’: the moral imperative to keep to the 
socialist road and work for a modern and powerful China. Such 
politico-patriotic uplifting is brought about by means of visits to 
historic places in which one can see meticulously kept documents, 
exercise books, curricular guides, other instructional aids, and mili- 
tary uniforms and equipment belonging to the students or staff of 
revolutionary schools, like the one these two authors visited in 
Guangzhou where Chairman Mao himself was in charge for a while. 
Written stories and oral accounts by veterans of the wars of Libera- 
tion, stage shows, songs, poetry and other forms of artistic production 
with nationalistic themes (free from all shades of jingoism) constitute 
additional ways by means of which the school cultivates and refines 
the patriotic and socialist sentiments in children and youth. Included 
here are also pageants which provide occasions to experience awe, 
piety and reverence for socialist heroes and the majesty of dying so 
that the country and its system may live forever. 
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Further, few analogous opportunities to drive home morally fla- 
vored ideological messages are missed in the People’s Republic. 
Emplacements dotting the countryside have been purposely pre- 
served to serve as mute reminders of the bitter struggle against Chiang 
Kai-shek. Even vestiges of pre-Liberation China such as the imperial 
tombs are adroitly made to tell their sorry story in prominently 
displayed statistical exhibits about the incredibly large numbers of 
people who would have lived had the Emperors not taxed them to 
death. Similarly, Beijing’s silent Summer Palace as well as the 
equally mute Forbidden City imposingly serve as painful reminders 
of a disgraceful past and as shameful symbols of a long and ruthless 
exploitation. 

Our impressions in this context would be incomplete indeed if we 
did not record a reference to the steady streams of children and young 
people who, together with the huge processional crowds of native 
adults and foreign tourists, were lining up and filing past the Chair- 
man’s crystal sarcophagus in the Mao Memorial Hall at Tian An Men 
Square. The scene was truly moving as people, inside the mammoth 
and stately structure, ‘“‘were paying their respects to the late Chair- 
man’’—to use the very phrase that our guide employed in order to 
describe this every-other-day event in the nation’s capital city. 

In terms of institutional provisions, the primary targets in moral 
and political education since Liberation have always been the various 
child and youth organizations. Of course, the educational system 
occupies a commanding position in this regard. Training in socialist 
morality and revolutionary zeal begins at school, which, in its 
ideological efforts, is aided materially by all mass organizations 
catering to the cultural needs of youngsters and youth. Such social 
structures include Palaces for all categories of young people, Homes 
for Children, extra-curricular groups like Lei Feng teams of model 
citizens, the Little Red Soldiers, the Young Pioneers with its school- 
based Brigades and Detachments, and the Communist Youth 
League—the last three corresponding to the Young Octobrists, 
Young Pioneers and Komsomols in the U.S.S.R. 

Children and youth with normal moral behavior problems are 
treated firmly but sympathetically. ‘‘Poor citizens’’ and other misbe- 
having misfits, in extreme cases of incorrigibility, are humiliated, 
chastized, and dealt with in even harsher ways. Peer pressure and 
teacher guidance constitute additional methods by means of which 
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pupil misconduct is reshaped and rechanneled in socially desirable 
directions. *‘Re-education’’ in its multifarious forms is still another 
instrumentality of corrective moral action, which is augmented by 
such other approaches to difficult cases as public critique and self 
criticism. 

Before bringing this generalized treatment of moral education to a 
close, it might be helpful to conduct here, as a sort of coda for it, a 
cursory critique of the Chinese theoretical and practical perspectives 
on the subject in some reference to our own corresponding views and 
practices. 

Implementation of moral education is not hampered in China by the 
Western confusion of pluralism (i.e., free and uninhibited circulation 
of ideas) with the doctrine of relativism in ethics. For the Chinese 
favor the practice of propagating a particular moral program with no 
room left for competing alternatives, or for empty ethical injunctions, 
or for any form of moral discourse which Socratically lets the dialec- 
tical chips fall where they may—thus following the argument regard- 
less of where it may lead. The parochial perspective being officially 
sanctioned is effectively protected from all chances for stirring up any 
controversy whatsoever and bringing intellectual passions to a boiling 
point. 

This policy makes it rather difficult for the teacher to engage his 
students in any far-ranging theoretical debates and thereby hone sharp 
their skills of moral reasoning, a Western desideratum that is predi- 
cated on the proposition of setting out, in a paradigmatically pluralis- 
tic and Miilian spirit, the arguments for and against all positions and 
let the true ones survive in an open competition of diverse viewpoints. 
Likewise, the Chinese way of proceeding collapses, without remain- 
der,the distinction between teaching morals and teaching about them 
into the former activity only. Under such a plan, no place is left for 
tolerance of different understandings, which is bad; or for any point- 
less employment of shallow imperatives, which is good; or for train- 
ing in the canons of sound reasoning and ethical analysis, which is 
definitely intellectually arresting and morally soporific. 

By way of comparison, in the teaching of moral education in the 
United States, a practical objection can be raised against our heavy 
reliance on material rewards to ‘‘shape’’ behavior because the trans- 
fer effects of externally reinforced behavioral responses are practical- 
ly immaterial. Moreover, there is the moral repugnance of transform- 
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ing especially the moral learning situation into one of a business 
transaction. Otherwise stated, whatever benefits may occur as a result 
of constantly contriving commercial contingencies in the manage- 
ment of moral education quickly evaporate as soon as the improved 
behavior gets cut off from the springs of the token system to which it 
is more or less mechanically tied. 

The Chinese approach, by contrast, appears to be free from this 
critical weakness that is considered to be such a strength by the 
psycho-educational technicians and behaviorally oriented trainers in 
this country. The secret here lies in focusing concentrated profession- 
al attention on the autonomy of the inner man as the Chinese see it. By 
minimizing materialistic incentives and extolling, instead, the great 
value of respecting and helping the collective and its hard-won unity 
for the sole sake of the common good, as well as by emphasizing the 
companion virtue of saint-like selflessness—which is one of the 
hallmarks of the morally mature—, the People’s Republic seems to 
have succeeded in eliminating the artificial and ephemeral backing of 
manipulative reinforcement and is thereby creating a rather strong 
and fairly permanent sense of intrinsic moral drive that marks the 
Chinese today as a most moral nation massively on the move and 
earnestly in the pursuit of a great purpose: their socialist mission 
through the means of modern science and technology. 

Education, moral education, good citizenship and politics are 
scarcely distinguishable in the People’s Republic of China, for all of 
these (to us more or less) disparate notions are exhaustively reduced 
to the single-minded enterprise of cultivating a particular political 
ethos with a vengeance. As Lenin articulated this very view, ‘‘The 
overall aim of bringing up young people today should be the teaching 
of Communist morality.’’ This moral commitment understands the 
goodness of a man only in terms of his heart and mind being in the 
right political place. The Cultural Revolution’s emphasis on this 
**redness,’’ however, is presently being overshadowed by a greater 
attachment to the critical importance of possessing technical and 
scientific qualifications that are so badly needed for the efficient 
performance of tasks absolutely indispensable to the speedy realiza- 
tion of the four modernizations. 

In this connection, it is intriguing to reflect on the extent to which 
Chairman Hua’s administration can go in deemphasizing the ‘‘policy 
of placing politics in command’’ by elevating academic values above 
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political goals; driving a wedge between the historically almost vio- 
lently contested issues of ‘‘redness’’ and ‘‘expertness,’’ in favor of 
the latter; and thus possibly risking creating a state of mind which 
could well give rise to a highly moral man whose political reputation 
may leave something to be desired by Party standards or even by those 
employed by the block in the street. Is such a manner of man (e.g., in 
the form of a Chinese dissident) a clear case of a conceptual contradic- 
tion? Otherwise put, could the mansion of morals be entered through 
a courtyard other than that of politics? Or, is such a suggested entry an 
act of attempting what is logically impossible? Only time can give an 
answer to these speculative queries. 

Hopefully these impressions convey something of the educational 
climate of this period of *‘education for the four modernizations. The 
temptation to perceive all of this simply as an additional instance of a 
‘‘return to the basics’’ is, however, misguided. The current turn 
toward ‘‘the expert’’ emphasis does not mean that the goal of ‘‘red- 
ness’’ has been abandoned. Teaching of Marxist-Leninist-Maoist 
values and perspectives pervades the total life—the media, the cultur- 
al museums, the daily life in the communes. This is true even though 
the current downgrading of Mao was apparent even in July. Students 
told us that Mao is still revered as the founder of the Revolution, but it 
is recognized also that he made grave mistakes, especially when 
under the influence of ‘‘the Gang.’’ The pragmatists are slashing at 
the values and strategies of the Cultural Revolution. Educational and 
technological deficiencies are now so apparent and compelling that it 
may seem self-evident that the current emphasis will be around for a 
long time. China is, indeed, in transition, but caution about predicting 
the outcome in even the near future seems in order. 

Intriguing questions remain. For example: Can the revolutionary 
injunction to ‘‘serve the people—go to the people, learn from the 
people, return to the people’’ be maintained in connection with the 
present emphasis on cultivating the expertise of those with the highest 
academic scores? Or will Mao’s old fear that such policies inevitably 
create elites divorced from the masses and the goals of the people’s 
revolution, be borne out? Will education, as in most places in the 
world, be reduced to ‘‘helping me improve my place in the system?”’ 

Mao’s plan, in contrast, aimed to create a permanent revolution 
based on the model of egalitarian camaraderie and self-sacrifice of the 
peasant People’s Liberation Army. It required a closed China, sealed 
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against the temptations of materialist, bourgeois, capitalism. It 
achieved impressive results in creating a new society for nearly a 
fourth of the human population. But isolation also exacted enormous 
costs—economic, scientific, technological, educational backward- 
ness being the most obvious. Beyond that, however, one can now 
detect a new impatience of the young to get out from under the stifling 
paternalism of Maoism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat of Mao’s democratic centralism 
in practice has meant that decisions about changes in ‘‘the correct 
line’’ grow out of closed power struggles at the highest level of the 
Party. The new line is then disseminated for acquiescent acceptance 
by the masses. An incident reflecting resentment at having to follow 
such twists occurred as we left the Great Wall. When a procession of 
huge black cars passed us, a Chinese student with us commented, 
‘*They are honoring a member of the Central Committee of the Party, 
formerly disgraced during the Cultural Revolution. Now he is said ‘to 
have done everything right’.”’ 

A strong wish to be free from the restrictions of the closed society 
appeared in other ways: in eager expressions in the universities to 
make contact with the literature and scholarship of the West, in the 
desire to listen to BBC and the Voice of America, in the desire to 
travel (thwarted, we were told by one youth, by the desire of the Party 
to control), and in the cultural outreachings we saw in two ballets— 
‘*Sylvia,’’ of nineteenth-century French origins, directed under 
French guidance; and ‘*‘The Long Silk Road.’’ Both contained adven- 
turesome sets and costuming and nonproletarian romantic embraces 
much appreciated by the audience. 

We sensed a variety of forces and counterforces in the latest efforts 
to realize the long sought goal of ‘‘Red and Expert.’’ It is possible that 
the present pragmatists are in the saddle to stay. It might be worth 
recalling, however, words that Mao wrote to his wife, Chiang Ching, 
near the end of his life. ‘‘After my death,’’ he told her, ‘‘Rightists 
might come to power and hold high the black banner,”’ but ‘‘the 
Leftists may also organize some of my other words to overthrow the 
Rightists.’’!° 
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A Book Review with Implications 
for Educational Administrators and Supervisors 


Robert Ardrey, playwright, film scenarist, and highly controversial 
amateur anthropologist, presents in The Social Contract his third work 
emerging from investigations into the evolutionary history of man. Ardrey’s 
initial investigation, African Genesis (1961), presented testimony for the 
premise that ‘‘the human being in the most fundamental aspects of his soul 
and body is nature’s last, if temporary word on the subject of armed 
predators.’”! 

Building on this theme, Ardrey continued his investigative research and 
produced The Territorial Imperative (1966). This second publication de- 
fended the thesis that defense of a specific home territory is innate in humans 
as well as other animals and this “‘territorial imperative’’ is strong enoug! 
rival, even take precedence over, the sexual instinct.” In The Social Cc 
tract, the study presently under consideration, Ardrey uses as a framewoi: 
the themes developed in previous works. Within this framework he purports 
to trace the evolutionary development of that effective yet mysterious 
survival mechanism, the societal group. 


Synopsis of Major Ideas 


Ardrey’s central thesis revolves around the proposition that any given 
societal system is a group of unequal beings organized to meet common 
needs. Consequently, in any sexually reproducing species equality of indi- 
viduals is a natural impossibility. Inequality, not equality, must be regarded 
as the first law of social materials, whether in human or other societies. 
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Equality of opportunity among vertebrate species must be regarded as the 
second law. 

The just society, according to Ardrey, has both order and disorder, 
sufficient order to protect its members, whatever their diverse endowments, 
and sufficient disorder to provide every individual with full opportunity to 
develop his genetic endowment, whatever it may be. Varying in degree 
according to the environmental hazards, it is this balance of order and 
disorder that forms the ‘‘social contract.’’ 

Diversity, Ardrey suggests, is the material of evolution. From a diversity 
of beings natural selection makes its choice. As genetic endowment varies, 
so must the innate capacity to challenge or adapt to the environment. The 
failure of social man has been the violation of biological command. Since 
civilization’s earliest hours, man, though sexually reproducing, has pre- 
tended the law of unequality does not exist. The ‘‘accident’’ of conception 

“commands that no two beings are genetically identical. Equally as likely, the 
accident of existence commands that no two lives proceed along identical 
paths. 

There is, however, a difference of a large order; randomness dominates 
the paths that our lives pursue. In a state of nature any population faces 
approximately the same environment presenting approximately the same 
demands, the same hazards, and the same opportunities. A diversity of 
beings encounters a singleness of being. Disorder, Ardrey proposes, be- 
comes order. 

What then is to prevent environmental harshness from reducing the 
individual to phenotypic mediocrity? From an evolutionary point of view, 
Ardrey believes this is an impossibility. Every being will seek to achieve 
non-identicality and to fulfill its diverse genetic potential through an inborn 
aggression. Inherent in this aggression are rebellion and competition. The 
goal is the vindication of the individual, not the annihilation of enemies. 

What then are the implications of this struggle for non-identicality for 
contemporary man? Ardrey suggests that within the last decade considerable 
evidence has been accumulated to qualify the proposition that overcrowding 
and stress have profound effects on human behavior. Prior to the growth in 
urban concentrations, man competed for conventional prizes of territory, 
wealth, and position. With this advent of increasing urbanization, such 
conventional goals were not available for all. Consequently, we have seen 
and, Ardrey predicts, we will continue to see shifts from dominance over a 
piece of land to efforts to achieve dominance over our fellow man. 

Ardrey suggests there are at least ten million people in the United States 
that are dominant individuals, that is they exhibit characteristics of the 
‘‘alpha.’’ With increasing organization and urbanization the number of 
**dominance slots’’ must naturally decrease. As a result, the aggressive 
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potentiality of these ‘‘alphas’’ becomes increasingly uncontainable. Simi- 
larly, Ardrey believes the problem is equally as severe for the also-ran or 
*“‘omega.’’ Technological society has taken away those types of work 
considered by men as supporting human dignity, regardless of the adequacy 
of the brain. Thus, urbanization is forcing on each citizen the realization that 
all individuals never were and never will be equal. Aggressive beings given 
to violence, we coexist because we must, not because we want to. 

Using Maslow’s hierarchy of needs as a conceptual framework, Ardrey 
identifies three innate needs present in humans and higher animals alike. 
These needs he views in terms of opposites. The first and the highest order 
need is identity, the opposite of anonymity. The second is stimulation, the 
opposite of boredom. The lowest is security, the opposite of anxiety. 

Ardrey believes twentieth-century materialism, by producing economic 
security with the resultant release from anxiety, has produced a bored 
society. Associated with this boredom is the lack of opportunity to search for 
identity. Consequently, man attempts to escape from this boredom through 
stimulation. The mechanism of escape is violence, a means of stimulation 
through sensory experience. At the same time, violent experiences tend to 
satisfy the need for identity as well. The violent are applauded, either 
through the praise of collaborators or the condemnation of antagonists. 

To Ardrey, aggression and violence are not one and the same. Aggression 
is the determined pursuit of one’s interests. Violence extends the pursuit of 
these interests through the use of or threat of force. Without aggression as an 
inner force, survival in the natural world would be an impossibility. Yet, in 
the final analysis, it is survival that dictates aggression’s limits. Evolution 
has resulted in a body of rules and regulations which encourage aggression 
but discou «ge violence. In essence, the social contract. Contemporary man 
is breaking his own rules; in violence he is ignoring the social contract. 

Human violence consists of the struggles within groups of social partners 
or between organized societies (war). With the growing unsatisfaction with 
war, Ardrey suggests that violent behavior is being transferred to others 
within groups of social partners. To fully comprehend such transfer, Ardrey 
believes one must investigate the role of the stranger in society. The 
rejection of strangers is as widespread a trait among social species as any. 
Animal xenophobia, the fear and avoidance of strangers, is a basic force of 
social structure ensuring the integrity of the group. 

Given in the genetic endowment this tendency to reject strangers and the 
propensity for violence, without war, what does man do? In essence, man 
transfers these energies to the inward expression known as social violence. 
Such an expression presents an interesting problem; there are no strangers. 
For Ardrey, however, the problem is quickly resolved. Strangers are created 
through the noncommunication of those who speak the same language and 
share the same territory (blacks versus whites, parents versus young, stu- 
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dents versus faculties, etc.). The resultant effect is the rash of violence 
witnessed by contemporary man. 

Ardrey suggests that to conclude that man is finished comes with too great 
an ease for too many. The social contract is an arrangement that is biologi- 
cally valid. What is at stake is not the survival of man, but the survival of the 
proposition that man can achieve social order through voluntary action. 


Comments and Reactions 


Essential to the analysis of any writing is a verification of the author’s 
credentials. Such information is of particular significance in the present 
situation. Not only has Ardrey been challenged for the boldness of his views, 
but also for the validity of his credentials which tend to entitle him to little 
more than amateur ranking among ethologists and anthropologists. 

Although Ardrey is not an anthropologist by professional standards, he 
did not delve into his research on human evolution as a novice. A moderately 
successful playwright, novelist, and film writer, his serious interests in 
anthropology did not surface until the mid-1950’s. It seems quite feasible, 
though rarely noted by his fervent critics, that his interests were a natural 
outgrowth from his studies at the University of Chicago in the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. While taking the doctorate, he concentrated on the natural 
and social sciences, and in the process studied under such noted scholars as 
Robert Redford in anthropology, W. C. Allee in zoology, and W. F. Ogburn 
in sociology.* A background unbefitting tne professional anthropologist, yet 
more than adequate training to serve as a basis for serious anthropological 
research. 

Reaction to The Social Contract has appeared to lend itself to a clear 
dichotomization between the professional anthropologists and the public at 
large. Noted anthropologist Sherwood L. Washburn dismissed Ardrey as a 
**popularizer of data he does not understand.’’ Stuart Altmann has suggested 
the chief value of The Social Contract is to amend the errors of the earlier 
ones. Edmond Leach, famed British anthropologist, has suggested that 
Ardrey’s work is ‘‘best left alone altogether.’’* 


Reaction from the public at large has been quite the reverse. The Social 
Contract, as were his two earlier works, has been a best seller. Impressive 
sales, however, say little about the accuracy of the work. 

As a point noteworthy of further consideration, many of the professional 
anthropologists highly critical of Ardrey are listed as sources in his lengthy 
bibliography (322 entries). There can be no doubt that he has but utilized the 
most recent and authoritative material available in conducting his research. 
However, as the critics have suggested, there may be valid reason to 
question some of Ardrey’s interpretation of this material. 

Another possibility for the vehement manner of these attacks evolves from 
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Ardrey’s own research and conclusions. The professional anthropologists 
have as Ardrey would say, ‘‘exhibited animal xenophobia,”’ the fear of 
‘‘outsiders.”’ As a ‘‘society’’ of professionals, they have resisted his 
attempts to enter, the effects of course being the resultant verbal conflict. 

Many of Ardrey’s conclusions, in fact most of them, can be and probably 
will be questioned by rival anthropological theories and their supporters as 
the book is not without its inconsistencies. For example, Ardrey believes the 
**individual is the creature of the human future and we still do not know what 
to do about him.’’ Yet in projecting the survival of the individual, he 
develops this expectation from a number of contradictions. Citing war as 
inevitable because of the sublimation of man’s long hunting past, he subse- 
quently states that it is now unthinkable because it is unwinnable and 
inconclusive. As a result, it is being succeeded by another sublimation; civil 
disorder.* 

In one instance he cites the territorial imperative as that which will lead 
man to solve the overpopulation problem. But at the same time, he suggests 
man may be doomed anyway if he fails to enlarge the concept of innate 
human needs. If such is the case, then societies will eventually lapse into 
apathy or explode into anarchy. 

Were it not for the possibility of gross over-simplification, one would be 
tempted to condense The Social Contract into another version of the hered- 
ity-environment conflict. In fact, at times it would seem as if Ardrey is using 
portions of the book as a ‘*‘soapbox’’ to refute attacks from the behaviorists. 
His favorite ally in this effort seems to be Konrad Lorenz, whose works are 
cited repeatedly throughout the book. 

When discussing learning in the social context, Ardrey says, ‘*so blocked 
have we been by the tyranny of reinforcement theory with its punishment 
and rewards, that today we are only beginning to learn about learning.”’ 
Again, in further condemnation, he states: 


The crisis in our schools is larger than the educator, the educated, or the 
perplexed parent can know. Our beleaguered species may face student demon- 
strations, sit-ins, protest marches, campus violence, and school vandalism 
beyond explanation. Yet we face not only the flaming torch of a new flaming 
youth, but the frozen orthodoxies of educators as ignorant of advances in 
learning theory as was Neanderthal man of the planted field. And the environ- 
mentalist does his considerable best to protect the environment of igncrance. 
(p. 83) 


Though Ardrey’s proposals have undergone considerable criticism, he is 
not without his supporters. Theodosius Dobzhansky, among others, has 
written in much the same vein. Dobzhansky believes to argue that only 
environmental circumstances and training determine a person’s behavior 
makes a travesty of democratic notions of individual choice, responsibility 
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and freedom. Furthermore, every human being, as a member of the species, 
is entitled to equal opportunity to achieve the realization of his own particu- 
lar potentialities, at least as far as compatible with realization of the poten- 
tialities of other people. Because human beings are individuals and not 
‘*types,’’ equality of opportunity is necessary.° In essence, Ardrey’s social 
contract. 

Writings from the educational practitioner, though not explicit and 
perhaps unintentionally, have appeared to strike at the heart of some of 
Ardrey’s proposals. Consider the following statements from a 1969 issue of 
Junior College Journal: 


As colleges grow some of them become monolithic, impersonal machines 
which feed on ever-increasing research grants. 


However, the most important factor in my opinion was that the Berkeley 
machinery of communication broke down. Various sides were not talking to 
each other on any basis which might have prevented or diminished the later 
violence.’ 


Both of the previous comments are manifestations of Ardrey’s concept of 
diminishing identity and lack of communication, that is, the creation of 
**strangers.”’ 

Lorenz, in Civilized Man’s Eight Deadly Sins (1973), projected a thesis 
which is highly supportive of Ardrey’s concept of the social contract. Lorenz 


argues that something has gone terribly wrong with the system of natural 
selection. In effect, we have suspended it. Our ‘‘liberal permissiveness’’ has 
allowed ‘‘defective mutation’’ to spread through society even though we 
know better. There is a ‘‘natural sense of justice’’ that tells us to take action 
against a social behavior. The result is an unmitigated evil ‘* genetic decay,”’ 
a kind of progressive infantilism that shows itself in the form of ‘‘increasing 


juvenile delinquency.’’® 


Implications for Educational Administrators/Supervisors 


Notwithstanding the controversial nature of Ardrey’s work, there are 
certain significant implications for education evolving as a result. It is 
noteworthy, however, to caution against certain dangers inherent in this 
extrapolation process. The primary basis for such caution is the relative 
embryonic nature of learning theory as a field of study, particularly as it 
relates to human evolution. Perhaps, then, the most significant implications 
of Ardrey’s work are yet to come—tresearch resulting from the controversy 
and questions he has posed. 

In addition to the aforementioned generalized educational application, 
several specific implications for educational administrators/supervisors can 
be found in Ardrey’s work. Utilizing Ardrey’s terminology they are prob- 
ably best stated in terms of needs: 
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1. Increased efforts must be made to provide prizes of individual identity 
which are presently denied. This is true at all levels of education, yet 
especially significant from the administrative/supervisory viewpoint. 


Methods of implementation might revolve around an adaptation of Doug- 
las McGregor’s Theory Y. Evolving from Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, 
Theory Y projected that, granted security, the worker was to be trusted, 
consulted, de-specialized, given every possible control over his own job, 
encouraged to learn others and allowed identity with the end product. 
Educationally speaking, the administrator might request teacher input on 
policy formation, utilize available local expertise when possible and 
feasible, encourage interschool visitation within a given system (Many 
times teachers within a given system have no concept of what is occurring 
in other schools, especially at varying grade levels.), and probably most 
importantly, yet the easiest and simplest to accomplish, acquire ‘‘visibil- 
ity,’’ talk with teachers, and learn and use their names. 


2. Procedures must be developed for containing violent confrontations 
within such ritualized aggressions as negotiation. New models of con- 
taining confrontation are needed. 


3. Efforts must be made to seek to correct those genuine injustices which 
lend respectability to violent confrontation. In other words, as adminis- 
trators and supervisors, perhaps we had better listen more carefully. 
Those ‘‘strangers’’ with which we are in conflict might just have some- 
thing valid and worthwhile to say. 


4. Methods of discouraging social applause for the violator must be consi- 
dered and implemented. Perhaps a basic approach would be to handle as 
subtly as possible, yet always attempting to deal with as many facts as 
possible, these conflict situations which lend themselves to such action. 


Ardrey’s work has other educational implications of a more general 
nature. The implications for learning theory are beyond the scope of present 
knowledge, yet his premise that the family is of rather recent evolutionary 
origin and that the power of the age group is more important educationally 
than the family would seem to provide support to the advocates of an even 
longer period of schooling (an earlier beginning at least) than we presently 
have. 

The implications for curriculum, though lacking specificity, are far- 
reaching to say the least. If with clear conviction, we see that every human 
baby born bears the potential resources of the arsonist, the vandal, and the 
murderer, then we shall, I would hope, raise our children differently. If our 
educational philosophy accepts individual responsibility and not social guilt 
as the final determinant of conduct, then we shall see some remarkable 
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changes in the curriculum presented to students. In essence, these changes 
would necessarily encompass the four needs mentioned previously. 

The implications of Ardrey’s work for the training of educational adminis- 
trators and supervisors are equally as far-reaching. Both practicing and 
perspective administrators must have their level of *‘social consciousness”’ 
raised, learn to operate with a maximum degree of effectiveness in conflict 
situations, and learn to recognize trigger mechanisms for conflicts. Probably 
the best method of accomplishing these goals would be greater utilization of 
simulation activities as well as internships in ‘‘real life’’ conflict situations. 

In closing, one final application of Ardrey’s work which is quite intrigu- 
ing. If, because of the various factors suggested by Ardrey, humans are 
being forced to sublimate their inborn aggressions in new directions, it is 
feasible that many of the pressure groups attacking education are manifesta- 
tions of this sublimation process. Should this be the case, justification for the 
failure of many ‘‘conventional’’ methods of dealing with these groups would 
be found. 

In summary, whether one completely accepts or rejects the proposals of 
Ardrey would, at this point, seem to be inconsequential. The significance of 
his work lies in the presentation of a, if not new at least innovative, 
conceptualization of the complex interrelationships and interactions be- 
tween man and society. Yet, there remains enough validity that Ardrey must 
be seriously considered when one investigates the origins of human behavior 
and the inherent implications for society and education. 

Finally, and most importantly, Ardrey’s work reinforces and reiterates the 
often ignored dictum of school administration—that schools do not exist in 
isolation from the society which they serve. Herein lies the most significant 
application of Ardrey’s findings. It is imperative that educators analyze and 
evaluate any new evidence which might provide some insight into the 
complex interactions of this school-society relationship. 
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Violence, Award Winning Essays 
in the Council for Philosophical 
Studies Competition Reviewed by: 


Jerome A. Shaffer John Howie 

New York: David McKay Co., Department of Philosophy 
Inc., 1971 Southern Illinois University 
176 pp., $2.95 Carbondale, IL 62901 


Our age is no stranger to acts of violence. One thinks immediately of the 
assassinations of John F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Martin Luther 
King Jr. The natioz and, in a measure, the entire world was deeply shocked 
by these instances of tragic violence. And many citizens, especially the 
young, have also been aroused by the killing of college students on the 
campuses of Kent State University and Jackson State College. Other nations 
have not been spared. National leaders and diplomatic officials have been 
taken hostage, intimidated, and sometimes murdered in spite of pleas and 
offers of amnesty. Such events have led thinking persons to focus on the 
phenomenon of violence, individuals have raised probing questions con- 
cerning whai may be called ‘‘legal violence’’—war, the death penalty, the 
use of lethal force by the police, and the slaughter of animals for fashionable 
clothing. These questions also bring violence to the attention of the public. 

The essays in this volume invite us to ask troublesome and wide-ranging 
questions. What do we think of violence? Is violence always wrong? Under 
what circumstances is violence right? What are we to say of particular 
instances of violence? Is it an act of violence to force a child to take needed 
medicine? What of the continual humiliation and debasement of a child by 
his parents? Is a person who deprives black children of educational opportu- 
nities committing an act of violence? Is it an act of violence to give someone 
a cigarette when you know it will do him some harm? Are acts of war wrong 
because they are acts of violence? Is the use of poisonous gas or deadly 
bacteria an act of violence? What of the debilitating effects of prolonged and 
intensive brainwashing? 

The four essays in this book are intended to stimulate our thinking and to 
give answers to some of these questions. They attempt to clarify our thinking 
about violence by analyzing the concept of violence and by applying that 
analysis to the problems of its moral status. The essays are intended to raise 
important considerations rather than to resolve these issues. 

Robert L. Holmes concentrates on the problem of war in his essay, 
**Violence and Nonviolence.’’ He excluded the destruction or damaging of 
property from his view of violence. For him the root notion in violence is 
forceful deprivation of another person’s rights, claim to respect or person- 
hood. In considering war as a case of man’s violence against his fellow men, 
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Holmes makes several distinctions. A pacifist, he notes, is one who con- 
demns killing of persons. This view must be distinguished from the view of 
those who condemn any violence whatsoever without regard to its object and 
the extent of harm or injury. Within pacifism one may also distinguish what 
Holmes calls the ‘‘absolute’’ position and the *‘conditional’’ position. The 
‘tabsolute’’ pacifist insists that killing a person is never permissible no 
matter what the circumstances. The conditional pacifist holds that the killing 
of a person is evil but that under some circumstances it would be the lesser 
evil and therefore the best deed in those circumstances. Holmes argues that 
conditional pacifism is consistent and more plausible than ‘‘absolute’’ 
pacifism. The ‘conditional pacifist,’’ it should be noted, may object to a 
particular war without objecting to all war and certainly without objecting to 
all violence. 

Robert Miller, in his essay ‘* Violence, Force and Coercion,’’ focuses his 
attention on clarifying the concept of violence and distinguishing it from its 
near relatives, force and coercion. His method is to consider critically 
several possible definitions and refine them through an examination of 
cases, both real and imaginary. The importance of clarity is apparent since 
our failure to grasp the meaning of a concept may result in a blindness to the 
realities to which the term refers. Wise action does seem to require a clear 
understanding. 

Miller distinguishes violence from ‘‘(1) intending to do violence, (2) 
accidentally injuring, damaging, or destroying, (3) destruction or damage 
done with the intent of improving the value of something to its owner, (4) 
dismantling and other forms of injury or damage done without the use of 
great force, and (5) neglect and deception which have the intent of injuring, 
damaging or destroying’’ (25). 

How do violence and coercion differ? Miller indicates that instances of 
**gentle removal’’ hint that coercion can occur with violence. Coercion may 
involve the use of acts of violence but it does not necessarily do so. How is 
coercion related to force? Coercion may involve the use of force but it need 
not do so. It may involve the uce of force, for example, to get a person to 
carry out a certain action rather than some other action. A group of college 
students, for example, may employ force to coerce a military recruiter not to 
use his office for interviews. But, coercion can occur without the use of force 
as in a threat to ruin a man’s reputation. Moreover, force may occur without 
coercion whenever it is used against objects rather than persons. Force, for 
Miller, means any action that has as its intent to overpower physically 
another person or object. This intent to overpower, however, need not 
involve the intent to injure, damage, or destroy. Hence, the use of force in no 
way necessarily entails the use of violence. These distinctions are helpful 
and, it seems to this reviewer, essentially compatible with the main thesis of 
Robert Audi’s essay, ‘‘On the Meaning and Justification of Violence.”’ 
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Audi defines violence (somewhat more broadly than Miller) as including 
‘“*the highly vigorous psychological abuse of, or the sharp, caustic 
psychological attack upon, a person or animal’’ and vigorous, incendiary or 
malicious destruction of property or ‘‘potential property.’’ He insists that the 
question of whether violence has occurred can be reasonably answered both 
apart from the moral attitude of the person answering the question and the 
morality of violence. Although violence does not entail the violation of any 
moral rights, it is, in most cases, prin.a facie wrong. But, it should not be 
conceived as universally wrong or wrong under all circumstances. Obvious- 
ly this is true since there are ways of doing violence that need not be 
intentional. Suppose a victim of serious psychosis, provoked to rage, to 
trample innocent persons to death. It is certainly possible, then, to do 
considerable violence without its being intentional and, accordingly, with- 
out being morally responsible for it. 

But, the central purpose of Audi’s essay is to propose three independent 
moral principles as a basis for justifying certain acts of violence: the 
principle of justice (abstinence from injury, interference and impoverish- 
ment), the principle of the maximization of freedom (i.e. , people are to have 
or to be given ‘‘the most extensive freedom possible within the limits of 
justice’’), and the ‘‘welfare’’ principle (the notion that human suffering 
should be reduced and human happiness increased). Audi does not discuss 
situations in which these principles may come into conflict, although he does 
admit that such situations pose troublesome problems. 

‘*What I propose,’’ Audi explains, ‘‘is that in deciding whether violence 
would be justified in a given case in which it is being considered as a means 
of correcting certain grave moral wrongs, we should ascertain its probable 
consequences for justice, freedom, and human welfare, and compare these 
with the probable consequences of the most promising nonviolent alterna- 
tive(s) we think of on careful reflection, choosing the course of action which 
satisfies, or comes closest to satisfying, the requirements of the principles of 
justice, maximization of freedom, and maximization of welfare’’ (89). 

If one adheres to these tests, one will certainly consider seriously ques- 
tions of the following sort before he employs civil disobedience that involves 
violence. ‘*What are the chances of death and in how many cases? How 
many are likely to suffer violence, and what sort of violence would it 
be—bodily violence or violence to property? To what extent are those who 
use violence likely to be brutalized by it or come to use it indiscriminately, 
either at the time in question or at a later time? How much violence is likely 
to be evoked as a response to the violence being considered? Of those who 
may suffer violence, how many are guilty of creating or perpetuating the 
moral wrongs which might justify the violence, and how many are innocent 
ar largely innocent in this respect? How effective will the contemplated 
violence be in rectifying the wrongs it is meant to reduce or remove? Is the 
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immorality which might warrant violence getting worse or better, and what 
is the likelihood of dealing with it non-violently in a reasonable length of 
time? Is violence to be definitely planned, or is it simply to be approved 
should certain circumstances arise?’’ (95). 

Benard Harrison, in ‘‘Violence and the Rule of Law,’’ suggests that 
violence may be justified whenever structural injustice can only be removed 
in that way. He rejects the view that no justification of violence can be 
offered where ‘‘a rule of law’’ prevails because, as he insists, a structural 
injustice may be present if one takes a different view of justice from the one 
implicit in the reigning system. The rule of law must serve as a regulatory 
ideal or theoretical limit rather than as a realized guide because it can never 
be definitely embodied by the institutions of an actual society, even though 
the institutions of one society may constitute a more adequate embodiment 
than those of another. 

What is structural injustice? Harrison gives several concrete examples. 
The most notable of these is a consideration of ‘‘equality of opportunity in 
education.’’ What constitutes ‘‘equality of opportunity’’ draws its meaning 
from the educational system wherein such equality is said to reside. If one 
conceives of children as foci of abilities and achievements, then equality of 
opportunity is the same chance to achieve by employing and developing 
these abilities. Equality of opportunity, then, may mean, in some contexts, 
simply fairness in competition. At a minimum this means the refusal to give 
one student a benefit or advantage in taking a test that is denied another 
student. But this is only one notion of equality of opportunity in education. 
**The equality that we demand for Smith and Jones,’’ Harrison explains, 
**may be not equality gua competing loci of abilities, but an equal right to the 
concern of the community that each should become as much a master of 
certain more or less definable skills conferred by education as it is humanly 
possible to make him.’’ Now, the point of stating these two notions is to say 
that, from the perspective of the second view, the first exemplifies a 
structur2' injustice. When such injustice is present and other nonviolent 
remedies do not work, one may be warranted in engaging in violence. Such 
occasions would indeed be rare. 

This is an excellent book. The essays it contains are of uniformly high 
quality, providing clear insights without ignoring the complexity of human 
situations. 
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The Shaping of a National 
Identity: Subcarpathian Rus’, 
1848-1948 Reviewed by: 


Paul Robert Magocsi Michael V. Belok 
Cambridge: Harvard University College of Education 
Press, 1978 Arizona State University 
xiii, 644 pp., $25.00 Tempe, Arizona 85281 


Paul Robert Magocsi has taken on the formidable task of straightening out 
the confusions and controversies surrounding the Subcarpathian Ruthenians 
or Rusyns as they refer to themselves. A controversy created by intellectuals 
because the Rusyns for the most part always have known who they were. 
They were simply Rusyns or Rusnaki, and the language they spoke was 
‘*po-rusky,’’ whatever the intellectuals of their area had to say. Yet for more 
than the period covered by Magocsi’s book, there has been a continuing 
controversy carried on by Rusyn intellectuals and politicians of Hungarian, 
Russian, Ukrainian and Slovak leanings. For the most part, the majority of 
the Subcarpathian Ruthenians would have preferred to ignore it all, but the 
major powers with an interest in this area would not leave them alone. They 
had to decide who they were when they already knew, but German, Aus- 
trian, Russian, Ukrainian, Czech and Slovak political leaders would not 
have it so. 

The unfortunate Rusyns were pawns in a much bigger power struggle. 
Situated in an area claimed by the Hungarians; linguistically related to the 
Ukrainians; and seen as a potentially irredentist magnet by the Russians and 
Hungarians, the Subcarpathian Ruthenians were both a threat and a promise 
for their neighbors. The Hungarians had ruled them for a long time and as 
poor as Subcarpatho-Ruthenia was, they were not about to give up a part of 
their territory, however pitiful it might be. The Rusyn’s compatriots across 
the Carpathian mountains who were more Ukrainian in their loyalties wished 
to be united with them in a Ukrainian nation. The Russians viewed them 
suspiciously when they were even aware of their existence. 

At this point the reader of this review is probably mentally wondering, 
who are these people? The Carpatho-Ruthenians are a group of people who 
have lived in a region south of the Carpathian mountains, a territory ruled by 
the Hungarians since the sixth century and until 1919. During this period the 
Ruthenians, the Latin term for Rus, were loyal subjects. Only about 1848 
when stirrings of nationalism were in the air did the Ruthenians become to 
any extent politically aware and this was limited to the intellegentsia and the 
Ruthenian clergy, the two being almost synonymous. For the most part the 
Ruthenian clergy were what Magocsi terms Magyarones or pro-Hungarian. 
This was due to the unique position of the clergy. Although the Ruthenian 
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church originally was part of Orthodoxy, it had in several famous or 
infamous agreements, the most important being the Union of Uzhhorod 
(1646), become united with the Roman Catholics. The result has been a 
continuing warfare between those loyal to the Orthodox position and those 
loyal to Rome. Many Rusyn came to think of themselves in purely religious 
terms as Greek Catholics or as Pravoslavs (the slavic term for Orthodox). 

Although Magocsi devotes some space to the pre-1848 period, his main 
concern is with the period 1848-1948. This periodization is used because of 
the beginnings of nationalism among the Rusyn intelligentsia in 1848 and 
the incorporation of the Subcarpathian Ruthenians into the Soviet Ukraine in 
1948. Magocsi devotes considerable space to the educational activities 
associated with efforts of various groups to develop their particular cultural 
and national orientation. Schools, literature, art and drama were all utilized 
in these efforts. The thorniest issue in this process was the language prob- 
lem. Many Rusyns did not believe their language was a proper vehicle for 
literature primarily because it was a variation of Ukrainian and there were 
several dialects. Others did not consider this a major problem and attempted 
to develop a uniform literary language. Pro-Russian intelligentsia tried to 
develop a Russian literary orientation. Others tried to write local literature 
using Russian as their literary language. The Ukrainian faction promoted 
Ukrainian and Ukrainian literature. Not to be outdone the Hungarians set up 
schools and tried to make Hungarian the dominant language. Ironically the 
Russians settled the matter in 1945 by adopting the Ukrainophiles’ position 
and many Rusyn in the area and also those in America who were bitterly 
opposed to the Ukrainian position preferring to consider themselves as 
simply Rusyns or Russians found that they were now Ukrainians. In the 
United States many still bitterly held to the Russian orientation even though 
the Russians do not consider them as Russians. 

It is Magocsi’s contention that at the time of the Soviet incorporation of 
Subcarpatho-Ruthenia into the Soviet Union any of the three dominant 
orientations—Russian, Ukrainian or Rusyn—were viable options and that 
the Soviet Union might have implemented any one. For cultural and political 
reasons, the Ukrainian orientation was chosen and the question of Subcar- 
pathian national identity was settled. This may very well be but given the 
tenacity of ethnic sentiments there is reason to wonder. This reviewer 
suspects that even in the totalitarian setting of the Soviet Union there are and 
will continue to be some who believe they are Rusyns pure and simple. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to Magocsi’s book. It is a 
definitive study of the development of an ethnic group into a nationality. 
Magocsi’s erudition is amazing. His grasp of several languages needed for 
his historical research is sure. The study is particularly informative in tracing 
the development of a national identity and the specific forces at work. It is a 
book that anyone interested in the development of nationalism and national 
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identity should read carefully. The student of education will find his discus- 
sion in this area extremely valuable. It is a goldmine of information and the 
bibliography covering 125 pages can only be described as massive. The 
appendices, especially the comparative biographies, are superb. This is a 
book that has something for every student of nationalism. 





Global Politics Reviewed by: 


James Lee Ray Joseph S. Roucek 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., City University of N.Y.— 

1979 Emeritus 

xv, 416 pp., $14.50 395 Lakeside Drive 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06606 


Designed for use in an introductory course in world politics, this textbook 
has three maior thrusts: (1) it aims to give readers a basic understanding of 
the contemporary history of the international system from World War I to the 
present; (2) it should help students understand the current crises in the global 
political system that are likely to have the greatest impact on the future; and 
(3) it impresses on the students the possibility of developing generalizations 
about and discovering patterns in the foreign policies of states, the behavior 
of other important political entities (such as multinational corporations), and 
the operation of the global system. 

Thus, the book mirrors the view that current texts, which tend to empha- 
size (1) traditional historical concerns, (2) relevant topics (such as the 
population explosion, famine, the encrgy crisis), or (3) scientific findings 
and methods leave out something of real value to beginning students. 
Historically oriented texts usually ignore, or deny the possibility of discover- 
ing, patterns in foreign policies and international relations. Books that 
emphasize these patterns tend to entangle students in methodological jargon; 
similarly, there is an assumption that students know more about recent 
history and current events than they actually do. Texts that emphasize the 
relevant topics tend to become outdated quickly by the rush of events and 
mislead students by creating the impression that the past is irrelevant to an 
understanding of the future. 

In this book Ray has attempted to integrate history, science, and what 
might be called ‘*futurology”’ in such a way that the material can be covered 
in one course. To this end, the historical thrust of the work is condensed; 
major events are covered in sufficient strength to give students a basic 
understanding of recent history. Scientific methods are discussed only 
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briefly and statistics very rarely. Rather, the possibility of studying world 
politics scientifically is explained and defended; the argument is buttressed 
by discussion of simple, predictable patterns that can be discerned in the 
context of world politics without the use of sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques and computerized analyses. Finally, there is a relatively brief discus- 
sion of contemporary crises, with special emphasis on what has become 
known as the ‘‘Limits of Growth’’ controversy. 

Within this general framework, Ray gives us a satisfactory introductory 
text to this field, although he can be also criticized for not including the 
geopolitical approach which, for some strange reason, is now seldom used in 
textbooks but more and more presented in journalistic approach and in the 
works popularizing international relations. 

Let me end by saying that although this is not a great book, it is neverthe- 
less a good textbook. 





The Public Use of 
Private Interest Reviewed by: 


Charles L. Schultze Stephen W. White 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Box 19420A 
Institution, 1977 East Tennessee State 
93 pp., $2.95 University 

Johnson City, TN 37601 


As Bruce L. MacLaury, President of the Brookings Institution has accu- 
rately observed, ‘*The American people are ambivalent about the role of 
government in society.’’ Capitalists since Adam Smith have known that the 
free enterprise system cannot provide the proper total mix of public and 
individual consumer goods desired by a society. Today citizens of the 
United States have become disillusioned with the vast and unwieldy 
bureaucratic alternatives which have been erected to take care of the ineffi- 
ciencies and inequities of the marketplace. In the past, when the marketplace 
failed to deliver the goods consumers wanted, the natural tendency in 
democratic societies has been to look to government to remedy whatever 
problems arose. MacLaury notes that even today citizens of this country 
quite predictably expect government to do such things as ‘‘ensure a decent 
income for the retired and the poor, give everyone equal access to a good 
education, improve the availability of heath care and housing, etc. . . .”’ In 
recent years, however, these same individual citizens have come to believe 
that government has simply become ‘‘too big, too bureaucratic, and ineffec- 
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tive in dealing with the special problems of an advanced industrial society.”’ 

The ambivalence most people fee! toward the role of government in 
society may be predicated on a false dilemma. We could state the logic of 
this public policy dilemma quite simply: 


Either we rely on the private enterprise system or on government to provide the 
services and goods we require. If we rely entirely on the free enterprise system, 
then we are not likely to get the kinds of goods we require (good roads, decent 
housing, adequate medical care, equal educational opportunity, etc.). If, on the 
other hand, we replace the private enterprise system with a governmentally 
controlled system for distributing the good things a society might offer its 
members, then we are doomed to putting up with a vast and unwieldy bureauc- 
racy—a bureaucracy that may make problems worse rather than better. 


As we have stated it, this dilemma reflects the very dichotomy Schultze’s 
book, The Public Use of Private Interest, is designed to overcome. We 
should observe that the initial premises in this argument have provided the 
ideological substance for two deeply entrenched positions on public policy 
questions. There are conservatives who, according to Schultze, 


believe that the whole set of recent social interventions is a big mistake . . . (and 
that). . . Just as a circle cannot be squared or an angle trisected, so government 
intervention can never be made efficient. (p. 5) 


Interventionists, on the other hand, feel that most social problems can be 
resolved by piecemeal social engineering: 


reforming election laws, reducing the influence of special interests, electing 
honest and intelligent politicians, appointing capable administrators, undertak- 
ing thorough and comprehensive policy analyses, and devoting more money to 
underfunded programs. (p. 5) 


Unwittingly we juxtapose free-enterprise and government solutions and feel 
we must choose one or the other. Actually there is a tertium quid. Govern- 
ment and private enterprise can become partners in a venture designed to 
promote the social good; private interest has public uses. Rather than replace 
the marketplace with its structure of incentives and rewards for certain kinds 
of behavior, government should channel incentives and motivations inherent 
in the capitalistic system in the desired directions. 

The problem with most governmental approaches to social problems is 
that they are attempts to solve these problems by what Schultze refers to as a 
**command-and-control’’ approach. If we have a problem with industrial 
pollution, we issue a flat prohibition on poilution. If we are faced with traffic 
congestion, we stringently regulate downtown driving or proscribe it out- 
rightly. If we have a ‘‘crisis in health care’’ because people cannot afford the 
high cost of medicine, we demand governmentally administered health 
measures to take care of the crisis. If we have a gas shortage, we ration gas to 
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everyone. If there is a housing shortage, we erect vast housing complexes. 
No problem is too big or too complex for the liberal interventionists. And 
there is perhaps no social problem which has not been exacerbated by 
misdirected interventionism. Social problems, however, do not occur in an 
incentiveless vacuum. Social problems have a structural ecology—if we 
tamper with these problems in the wrong way, then we are likely to upset 
‘*natural balances’’ and produce cures that are truly worse than the diseases 
we set out to cure. Like the homeowner who tries to eradicate Japanese 
Beetles with isotox, we spray solutions at problem populations only to 
discover that a quick solution this year entails a larger problem next year. 

Take the problem of health insurance alone. Most people would prefer to 
ease the short-term budgetary crises by paying small increments for health 
insurance over a number of months or years. However, even when health 
insurance policies are issued by private companies, health insurance is by 
actuarial necessity a social intervention. And the inflationary influence of 
health care insurance with its after-the-fact-reimbursement structure cannot 
be ignored. As Karen Davis has noted in her book, National Health Insur- 
ance, families insured under private insurance plans ‘‘have more hospitali- 
zations, longer hospital stays, more visits to the physician, and more 
extensive use of ancillary services such as laboratory tests and X-ray exami- 
nations’ (p. 12) than uninsured families; and this contributes to the infla- 
tionary spiral in the health care industry. Add Medicare and Medicaid 
insurance to the insurance provided by the private sector, and the inflation- 
ary impetus is bound to be enormous. 

It is one of the shortcomings of Schultze’s book that it is simply program- 
matic. He gives us no clear indication of the way in which he would, for 
example, deal with the current health care crisis in detail. Certain outlines 
are apparent. Although some motivation to control health care costs must be 
provided, it cannot be provided efficiently by regulations, bureaucratic 
boondoggling, or by further extension of *‘command-and-contro1"’ tech- 
niques into the health care delivery system. The motivational force to control 
health care costs must come from the provision of market-like incentives. 
The reader is left to imagine which structure of incentives Schultze might 
prefer for the health care sector. Would he prefer health maintenance 
organizations with prepayment plans and set capitation costs? Would he 
prefer national health insurance which placed money in the hands of the 
consumer and allowed the consumer to shop for ‘‘the best deal’’ in health 
care? Wouix\ he support a copayment plan for consumers to offer disincen- 
tives for ov eruse of health care options? All of these alternatives would shift 
the structure of incentives to control costs—though each alternative would 
place the burden for controlling health care costs on different shoulders to 
some extent. Under health maintenance organizations, where doctors are 
paid a flat fee for each patient on their patient rolls, incentives operate to 
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cause doctors to encourage their patients to stay well. Under another policy 
with a copayment requirement, patients would be discouraged by this 
requirement from overusing health are facilities, and thus the primary 
burden for controlling costs would shi to the patient. Schultze hedges on 
the tough question of national health insurance. He says, for example: 


removing financial barriers to medical care for the poor can be accomplished by 
a system of medical insurance, either as a reform of the current Medicaid 
program or as part of a broader national health insurance program. (p. 62) 


But national health insurance means a lot of things. It could mean the plan 
proposed by the American Medical Association, the Long-Ribicoff propos- 
al, the American Hospital Association plan, the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America proposal, or the Kennedy-Mills plan. 

Schultze’s book is really quite short, and it may be somewhat unfair to 
expect of such a short book that it provide detailed solutions to complex 
social problems. However, Schultze’s discussions of traffic congestion, 
urban sprawl, pollution, etc., suffer from brevity of treatment. He correctly 
points to problems created by attempted interventions designed to cure these 
social evils. He also equally correctly emphasizes the need for a structure of 
incentives designed to be maximally efficient in eliminating social prob- 
lems. However, until we have ‘‘living proof’’ that certain combinations of 
market-like incentives with governmental assistance will solve social prob- 
lems, we are bound to be disappointed with Schultze’s programmatic out- 
line. It contains the bare bones of an approach to public policy which many 
radical interventionists might support until some substance is added. 





Nationalism and the 
Crises of Ethnic Reviewed by: 
Minorities in Asia 
Joseph S. Roucek 
Tai S. Kang, Editor City University of N.Y.— 
Connecticut: Greenwood Press, Emeritus 
1979 395 Lakeside Drive 
xi, 148 pp., $19.95 Bridgeport, Conn. 06606 


The rise of nationalism and the awakening of ethnic identities in Europe 
during the last century have had profound effects world wide. The inclusion 
of the principle of self-determination for ethnic communities in the so-called 
Minorities Treaty at Versailles (in 1919) inspired the strife for cultural 
autonomy and the nationalist movements of many ethnic groups around the 
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world. With the surge of fervent nationalist movements, colonial powers 
retreated from their former colonial possessions: India, Burma, Malaysia, 
China, Korea, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, and French Indochina. The 
new states included many ethnic groups with conflicting economic and 
political interests. The subordinate minority groups have been reacting, 
often violently, although in widely varying patterns. 

In this symposium, ethnic relations are examined mainly through focused 
analyses of the dynamics of majority-minority relations. The groups ana- 
lyzed here are very widespread: minority groups in China, Barakumin and 
Koreans in Japan, ethnic minorities in Malaysia, overseas Chinese in South- 
east Asia, Tamils and Singalese in Ceylon, and Jews, Parsis, and untouch- 
ables in India. 

The theoretical framework used here is a synthesis of several major 
theories of ethnic relations and a theory of ethnic continuity; it provides the 
analytic basis for examining concrete case studies of ethnic relations in- 
cluded in this book. 

Seventeen specialists have contributed here 15 chapters, divided into 4 
sections: ‘‘Theoretical Perspectives, East Asia, Southeast Asia, and South 
Asia.’’ From the standpoint of sociological theory, the most valuable is Don 
Martindale’s Chapter | , ‘The Guest Community: Asian Style,’’ (pp. 5-10), 
who defines a community to be a more or less complete way of life managed 
by a plurality of people. Within this framework, a theory of community 
formation is suggested in terms of the following main dynamic processes: 
patterning of solution for common problems of the collectivity; adjustment 
of patterned solutions for mutual accommodations and consistency; and 
stabilization and completion of consistent solutions. Extending this 
approach, a theory of guest community formation is proposed. Inter-play 
between selective receptivity (exclusion and reception) of guest members by 
the host and the forces of inner enclosure for the guest members is examined 
in explaining the boundary negotiation and maintenance of the guest com- 
munity. Furthermore, contrasting style components of Eastern and Western 
civilization are compared and their influence on the guest community is 
investigated. 

The carefully prepared indexes of the names and the subject are of 
tremendous help here since the symposium will have to be used by all 
students of nationalism, ethnicity, and ethnic minorities in Asia, as well as a 
standard reference book. In this decade of ethnic militancy, this is a genuine- 
ly convincing contribution, brilliantly conceived and built up by the masterly 
handling of the subject; in fact, the reviewer feels that this is a leading work 
on this burning subject. 





Letters to the Editor 


I have been inspired, dismayed also, by Professor Lloyd P. Wil- 
liams’ editorial on ‘‘The Coming Authoritarianism’’ in the Spring, 
1980, issue of the Journal. | share his views, more completely 
perhaps, than the views of any other author I have recently read. The 
United States, and perhaps all of Western Civilization, and even all of 
mankind, is on the skids. Growing demoralization seems to be more 
or less universal, and where fanaticism prevails, the prospect is even 
more gloomy. The task of government has become too complex for 
management by any one person or group of people, at least under 
present methods and knowledge. How long it will take before the 
people demand a dictator can hardly be estimated. But the prospect 
seems inevitable, unless, of course, we somehow become more 
reasonable than seems possible. Democracy as a system for agreeing 
to disagree can be maintained only so long as the ‘‘agreement part’’ of 
the agreement to disagree remains predominant, and the growing 
permissiveness (does this mean more agreement to disagree, or a 
growing of disagreement beyond agreement to disagree?) is evidence 
of something—some would call it more freedom, as implied in our 
Constitution—but some see it as a drift toward anarchy. 

How can we reverse the course? There are multitudes of persons of 
good will who are willing to try to help, and yet each comes up with a 
somewhat different plan and tends to refuse to cooperate with those 
having somewhat different plans. WHO WILL UNITE THE UNIT- 
ERS? It will be, as you say, something military unless we can devise a 
more intelligent way that attracts voluntary participation. 


Archie J. Bahm 

Professor of Philosophy—Emeritus 
Department of Philosophy 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87131 














The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 
2500 BC). The scribe was the model of the edu- 
cated man in ancient Egypt. His role was to pre- 
serve and disseminate knowledge. The Journal of 
Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 
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